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Foreword 


Early in 1971, the Human Resources Research Council 
sponsored the preparation of a series of resource papers on various 
aspects of life in Alberta. 


The purposes of the papers were: (1) to develop concep- 
tual frameworks for analysing these various aspects of the quality 
of life; (2) to assemble the best available data relating to them; 
and (3) to identify gaps in data. 


These papers, in turn, were to be used in two ways: first, 
as the initial input to a Social Audit -- a report to the people of 
Alberta on the quality of life of its citizens; second, as something 
of an inventory of needed research -- an invitation to scholars to 
assist in filling gaps in our knowledge about various aspects of 
life in this Province. 


The Social Audit is now in preparation; it is due for 
release in late 1971. 


This paper on The Family in Alberta is one of the series. 


Though it has been prepared, reprocuced and distributed 
by the Human Resources Research Council, views expressed in it are 
those of the author(s) and not necessarily those of the Council. 
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Preface 


This report summarizes the results of a survey of all 
obtainable data on family life in Alberta. As conceived, the project 
was commissioned to provide readily accessible information concerning 
a number of questions relative to family structure and relationships: 
What types of families exist in Alberta? Who lives in each type? 
Where are they located? What types of relationships exist between 
family members in differing types of families? What is being done to 
assist families in carrying out their functions? How coordinated is 
this assistance? How accessible are these services? How much do they 
cost the consumer? How much do these services cost society? 
Accordingly, the task was defined to include three central aspects: 
(a) the identification of all available published or unpublished 
demographic and research data of relevance to family life in Alberta; 
(b) to establish the scope, accessibility, and cost of the services 
provided to families; and (c) to explore the implications of the 
findings for both policy formation and future research. 


The study reported here was conducted at the request of the 
Human Resources Research Council of Alberta. It should be emphasized 
that the task was not defined as either analytical or critical. In 
consequence, the data surveyed are reported as information without a 
detailed assessment of the quality of the data relative to theory, 
method, or contribution. Further, it is probable that data of 
relevance to both family life and family services have been missed. 
Time limitations preclude the complete enumeration of all sources of 
information. Nonetheless, it is believed that the data are well 
represented. 


This manuscript is a modified form of the original report. 
Special thanks are due to Dr. Charles Hobart for his assistance in 
the revision. The support and interest of several organizations and 
persons is gratefully acknowledged. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2022 with funding from 
Legislative Assembly of Alberta - Alberta Legislature Library 


https://archive.org/details/ableg_33398003116927 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Few people, whatever their marital status, are able to 
ignore the pervasive influence of the family. Singletons tend to 
retain their kinship ties or to be systematically subjected to the 
couple-oriented and family-oriented society in their everyday 
associations. Accordingly, it is reasonable in a review of the 
distribution and status of people in society to establish the 
patterns of family structures and relationships. Indeed, 
establishing a base line of our knowledge concerning the family in 
Alberta will lay the groundwork for policy formation and subsequent 
research relative, in particular, to family stability and change and 
the development of both adequate and appropriate family services. 


This report attempts to provide specific answers to several 
compelling questions concerning the status of family life in Alberta. 
Before turning to the answers, the substance of the report, perhaps 
it will be helpful to identify certain of the relevant questions. 


Demographte Characteristics of the Famly 


The form or structure of the family differs widely from 
society to society. In Canada, families are required to be 
monogamous (one spouse) rather than polygamous Tere than one spouse). 
The typical Canadian family is nucZear (family head, spouse, and 
their children) rather than extended (one or more grandparents or 
unrelated persons living with a nuclear family) or single parent 
(widowed or divorced). The average family has two or three children, 
although families may vary from childless to those with more than a 
dozen children. 


While the structure of the family may be typical, the 
distrtbutton of families differs widely even in Alberta. Different 
types and sizes of families live in differing types of dwellings, 
different locations in the province, and different locations in the 
cities. Ethnic origin, income, religion, occupation, and education 
offer insight into the distribution of various family types and family 
life styles. The age of marriage for males and females, marriage and 
divorce rates, illegitimacy rates, length of marriage, child-bearing 
period, remarriage rates, intermarriage patterns, and maternal 
employment vary significantly among families in Alberta. 


Demographic analysis seldom asks why families differ in 


structure and distribution, choosing instead to ask how. Do divorced 
families have fewer children? Do divorced families rent rather than 
own their dwellings? Do divorced families have lower incomes? Do 
divorced families have certain ethnic or religious characteristics? 
Do young families tend to live in apartments? Do young families tend 
to live in cities? These questions illustrate the type of inquiry 
that can be answered with census data. Answers to these questions 
can guide the structure and distribution of housing and the formation 
of policy relative to meeting the needs of people or altering social 
disparities, or simply provide insight into the organization of 
society. 


Research Data 


| Research, of course, includes the study of demographic 
materials. However, considerable research is directed toward the 
study of attitudes and behaviors. 


Generally, research most often seeks also to answer how 
rather than why questions. As such, descriptive or exploratory 
research asks, for example: What impact does the father's 
occupational and educational level have on the academic achievements 
of his children? Do children in small families have different 
personality and success characteristics from children in large 
families? What is the relationship between the marital emotional 
climate and marital satisfaction to the development of the child's 
self-concept? What impact does parental negligence have on pathology 
among children? 


Explanatory research, in contrast, attempts to lay the 
groundwork for answers to why questions. It does so through the use 
of sophisticated research methods which are designed to test 
hypotheses about families: the more precise the job assignments in 
the household, the more stable the marriage; or divorce is a 
consequence of (a) the lack of constraint against divorce, felt by the 
individual himself or pressure from close friends, (b) the lack of 
positive feelings, and (c) the attractiveness of the alternatives 
relative to staying with one's spouse. 


Answers to both how and why questions relative to marriage 
and family structure and process will enhance our understanding of 
ideology and behavior in families and perhaps permit the prediction of 
psychological and social outcomes, lend credence to the establishing 
of social agencies to serve families or the alteration of educational 
experiences to meet special educational needs or other priorities in 
policy formation, and call into question current policy. 


Family Services 


Agencies serving families in one sense only serve 
tndivtduals connected with families. However important the 
improvement of individual health, the mlteu of il] health cannot be 
ignored. Assuming that agencies direct their services toward 
families, it is important to ask several questions: First, how many 
agencies of what type serve families in Alberta? Where are they 
located? How much do the services cost? Similarly, what are the ways 
in which agencies serve families, what type of population do they 
serve, how many families do they serve, and how successful are they? 
The distribution of services by census divisions relative to 
population size and characteristics may reveal substantive disparities. 
Second, similar questions may be raised concerning the appropriateness 
and adequacy of personnel in the helping professions, including 
psychiatrists, psychologists, guidance counselors, social workers, 
lawyers, physicians, and others. Assessing, where possible, the 
quantity and quality of services available to families in the province 
will provide essential information in the development of training 
programs, the allocation of resources, and policy formation. 


Organtzatton 


The second chapter summarizes the available demographic data 
on family related characteristics comparing, where possible, Canada, 
Alberta, and Alberta census divisions. Most of the data are obtained 
from either Dominion Bureau of Statistics or Alberta Bureau of 
Statistics publications. Unpublished data are ignored. 


Chapter Three provides a cursory examination of unpublished 
reports, theses, and papers and published materials of relevance to 
the family. Due to the apparent gaps in the research literature, the 
annotation of references is emphasized. Case studies, ethnographies, 
and biographies are ignored. It is recognized, however, that case 
materials collected by lawyers, physicians, social workers, and others 
can be an important source of information. Generally these records 
are not accessible unless they are published. Chapter Four presents 
the data obtained on agencies and personnel involved in serving 
families in the province. Consideration is given to the distribution 
and availability of services in relation to population data. 
Unfortunately, the time limitations imposed on this study precluded 
personal contact with each of the agencies in the province. In 
consequence, the data are limited to published information, lists of 
organizations and personnel, and the reports of selected agencies. 


The final chapter deals specifically with the implications 
of this report for research and policy. 


CHAPTER ITI 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FAMILY IN ALBERTA 


Introduction 


Demographic data provides an excellent but often neglected 
opportunity for family study. As indicated in the first chapter, 
there is much that can be learned from the analysis of published 
census materials about issues of immediate relevance to family life 
in Alberta. Accordingly, emphasis is given to comparisons between 
Alberta and Canada and comparisons among census divisions within 
Alberta. 


Due to the frequent reference to census divisions, it will 
be helpful to identify their location. The map on page 5 provides a 
rough guide to the boundaries of each of the 15 divisions. 
Identifying towns or cities are listed below to orient the reader to 
the area of the province. More specific information can be obtained 
from the recent annual report of the Department of Health (1968). 


Census Division Town or City 
Chil Medicine Hat 
Chyz Lethbridge 
CD 3 Fort MacLeod 
CD 4 Hanna 
CD Drumheller 
CD 6 Calgary 
CD 7 Wainwright, Stettler 
CD 8 Red Deer 
CD 9 Banff 
CD 10 Camrose, Lloydminster 
Cp iM Edmonton 
CD Ag Lac La Biche, Fort McMurray 
COI Athabasca 
CD 14 Edson 
CDuts Grande Prairie 


Definitions of the census terms (e.g., household) are provided on 
pages 87-89 


Data are first presented concerning general vital statistics, 


including birth, death, marriage, and divorce. Second, census 


CENSUS DIVISIONS 
ALBERTA: 1961 


materials relating to types of families, marital status, and family 
size are considered. Factors related to the social characteristics 
of families in Alberta, including type of dwelling, occupation, 

income, and education, are discussed next. Finally, certain social 
characteristics of those who marry in Alberta are briefly presented. 


General Vital Statistics 


Table 1 provides evidence for several trends between 1936 
and the present. The rate of natural increase (the number of births 
relative to the number of deaths) reached a high in 1954 in Alberta 
and has progressively declined, until in 1968 the rate is only 
slightly higher than in 1936. A similar trend is apparent for 
Canada. The percentage of illegitimate births has consistently 
increased from 1936 to the present in both Canada and Alberta. 
Alberta has substantially higher percentage of illegitimate births 
than Canada as a whole. Indeed, since 1960 the rate has more than 
doubled (5.6 to 11.9 per cent). Length of life has also consistently 
increased from 1936 to the present. Males in Alberta now live 17 
years longer on the average than they did in 1936; females, in 
contrast, live more than 24 years longer on the average than they 
did in 1936. The length of life in Alberta was considerably lower 
than in Canada in 1936. In 1967, in contrast, Alberta males lived 
Slightly longer than the average Canadian male while the length of 
life for females continued to be slightly lower. 


While the length of life has increased, the age at marriage 
for both males and females has consistently decreased. Males in 
Alberta were marrying at the age of 28 in 1940 and now marry about 
three years younger. Females, in contrast, married far younger in 
1940, at the age of 24 on the average, and currently marry at the 
average age of 22. Marriage rates have changed little between 1936 
and 1968. Although they are not currently as high as they were in 
1946, it may be emphasized that they are higher in 1968 (8.9 per 
cent) than they were in 1936 (7.8 per cent). In fact, the marriage 
rate has been increasing consistently and rapidly since its low 
(7.2 per cent) in 1963. There is no evidence of lack of interest in 
marriage in either Alberta or Canada. It is apparent, however, that 
the divorce rate is higher in Alberta in 1968 than at any point in 
its history. In Alberta, the rate reached a high of 119.8 per 
100,000 persons in 1946, then steadily declined until 1955 to 57.5. 
The rate has more than doubled since 1955 and is nearly two and one 
half times as high in Alberta as in Canada. 


In the interest of subsequent analysis, the distribution of 
ethnic groups by census division is presented in Table 2. Peoples of 
British Isles ethnic origin are over-represented in Census Division 6. 


Those of French descent are over-represented in Census Divisions 12 
and 15. There are nearly three times as many people of German 
ethnicity in Census Division 1 as in Alberta as a whole. Italians 
represent nearly 7 per cent of Census Division 9, while the average 
for Alberta is about 1 per cent. There are fewer Jews in all 

divisions than the average for Canada. The largest proportion of 
Dutch are in Census Division 2, Poles in Census Division 13, 

Russians in Census Djvisions 1 and 4, Scandinavians in Census Divisions 
7 and 10, Ukrainians in Census Divisions 10 and 12, and Native 

peoples in Census Divisions 3, 12, and 15. 


Selected vital statistics for the census divisions in 
Alberta and selected cities are presented in Table 3. The legitimate 
birth rate varied from a low of 14.1 per cent in Census Division 9 to 
a high of 20.5 per cent in Census Division 12. Census Divisions 12 
and 15 have unusually high rates while the majority (12 out of 15) 
have rates below 17.3 per cent. In this context, the reader will 
observe in Table 2 that Census Division 12 has considerably higher 
representations of French, Ukrainian, and Indian and Eskimo ethnic 
groupings. Similarly, Census Division 15 has a higher representation 
of French and Indian and Eskimo ethnicity. Apparently, family size 
is larger among these ethnic groups than among others in Alberta. 


The percentage of illegitimate births also varies widely 
from a low of 5.6 per cent of live births to a high of 21.6 per cent 
in Census Division 9. Census Divisions 9, 3, 15, 12, and 13, in that 
order, have illegitimate births of 14 per cent or more, whereas 
Census Divisions 4, 7, and 10 have less than 6 per cent illegitimate 
births. The marriage rate is unusually high in Census Division 3 
(11.3 per cent) and unusually low in Census Division 14 (5.0 per 
cent). In the cities, the marriage rate appears to be highest in 
Drumheller (15.9 per cent) and extremely low in Edmonton (3.4 per 
cent). Calgary's rate is nearly three times as high as that of 
Edmonton (9.7 per cent). Divorce statistics are not available for 
census divisions, but only for judicial districts. Accordingly, the 
divorce rate is presented for the 11 districts. It is apparent that 
the divorce rate for 1968, 123.5 per 100,000, hides a substantial 
variation across the province. Calgary and Red Deer have the highest 
divorce rates, nearly twice as high as the provincial average. 
Lethbridge and Edmonton follow closely behind. In contrast, the 
divorce rates are considerably below the average in Drumheller and 
Hanna judicial districts. 


Table 4 reveals that the first child is born, on the 
average, before the mother reaches the age of 22. Subsequent births 
occur at regular intervals. It is apparent that spacing between 
children is minimized the more children a mother bears. Table 5 
indicates that less than 14 per cent of children are born before 
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TABLE 4 
LIVE BIRTHS BY MEAN AGE OF MOTHER AND BIRTH ORDER, ALBERTA, 1968 


Birth Order Mean Age of Mother 


First child 21.8] 
Second child 24.43 
Third child Cleo 
Fourth child 29.31 
Fifth child 31.10 
Sixth child 32200 
Seventh child 33.80 
Eighth child 34. 

Ninth child eS: 


Tenth child 36. 


Source: ABS Annual Report of the Department of Health, including 
Vital Statistics Division, 1968 


TABLE 5 
LIVE BIRTHS BY AGE OF MOTHER AND TOTAL BIRTH ORDER, ALBERTA, 1968 


Cum. 
Age of Mother Age of Mother | Number | Percent | Percent 


ie : ve 13592 28 68.4] 
14 : ; 28 1,413 68 73.09 
15 : ‘ ae) 1,63 vo eit) 
16 30 1,081 58 81.56 
ie 31 903 99 84.55 
18 32 785 60 Shenl 5 
"2 33 695 30 89.45 
20 34 639 ht Ole6 
21 65 552 . 83 93439 
22 36 462 158 94.92 
23 oF 410 Pe 9627 
24 38 367 21 97.48 
25 Spe -B te) BS 98. 39 
26 40 226 74 2 Me BS: 
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TABLE 6 
DIVORGES AND ANNULMENTS IN ALBERTA SINCE PASSING OF THE ACT, 1919-1968 


GRANTED | GRANTED GRANTED TOTAL 
T0 TO TO 
HUSBAND HUSBAND WIFE 


NumberPercentl _| 
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Source: Annual Report of the Department of Health, Alberta, 1968. 


mothers in Alberta reach the age of 20, nearly 60 per cent by age 25, 
and nearly 80 per cent by age 29. It is clear that the majority of 
women are through bearing children before they reach the age of 30. 
Given the fact that the average married couple have two children, it 
is important to emphasize that the average couple is through bearing 
children before the age of 25 and consequently can anticipate 
childless marriage once again by their middle 40's. This factor, 
combined with the length of life, has far-reaching implications for 
marital interaction. 


It is of interest to note that there were 290 sets of 
twins, and 3 sets of triplets born in Alberta in 1968. Relative to 
probabilities, the chance of bearing twins is about 1 in 100 while 
the chance of bearing triplets is about 1 in 10,000 (Alberta 
Department of Health). 


Divorces until the passing of the most recent Act could not 
be granted to both parties. Accordingly, either the husband or wife 
filed suit against the spouse. The decisions taken in Alberta 
between 1919 and the present are presented in Table 6. As can be 
seen, until 1929, husbands were more often granted divorces than their 
wives. They again gained a slight edge between 1944 and 1946. Since 
1952, however, wives have continued to hold a distinctive edge. The 
proportion granted to wives has consistently climbed from 60 per cent 
in 1963 to an all-time high of 66 per cent in 1968. 


Family Characteristics 


Canada shares the North American ideal that every nuclear 
family should occupy a separate dwelling. Table 7 provides 
Significant evidence that this norm is not only believed, it is 
practised. The majority (more than 80 per cent) of households are 
occupied by a single family. More than 15 per cent of the households 
are occupied by unmarried persons. In contrast, about 2 per cent of 
all households are occupied by two families, and less than 0.001 per 
cent are occupied by three or more families. 


The variations by place of residence are apparent. More 
urban households than rural households are occupied by unmarried 
persons in both Canada and Alberta. Similarly, rural households have 
a larger proportion of single family occupants than urban households. 
It is of interest that there is no difference in household occupancy 
by two families between urban and rural households in Canada, but 
three-family households are more prevalent in rural areas of Alberta. 
Household occupancy also varies by census division. Census 
Divisions 4 and 9 have the highest proportion of households with 
unmarried occupants, while Census Division 12 has the lowest. The 
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TABLE 7 


HOUSEHOLDS BY NUMBER OF FAMILIES BY URBAN-RURAL FOR CANADA, 
ALBERTA, AND ALBERTA CENSUS DIVISIONS, 1966 (in percentages ) 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


Canada : : : 5,180,473 
Urban ue : 2 : 3,941,459 
1,239,014 


ine) 


Rural 


Alberta 
Urban 


393,707 
280 ,422 
E133285 
11,166 
21,876 
7,041 
3,803 
9 ,633 
105,478 
107,75 
21,365 
5. LOA 
193359 
128,699 
11,424 
11,785 
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Source: Catalogue No. 93-604, Vol. II (2-4), June, 1968 


Red Deer area (Census Division 8) has the highest number of single 
family households while the Hanna area (Census Division 4) has the 
lowest number. The Ft. McLeod area (Census Division 3) has nearly 
nine times as many two-family households and three times as many 
three-family households as most of the other census divisions. This 
would appear to reflect the relatively high percentage of Indian 
households in the area. 


The distribution of families in households, in this case 
ignoring unmarried persons except in circumstances where they live 
with families, is presented in Table 8. Additional insight 
concerning the distribution of persons within households in 
differing areas can be seen. In Canada, two family+ households 
contain more kin-related persons in rural areas and more 
non-kin-related persons in urban areas. Alberta, in contrast, has 
nearly two and one half times as many non-kin-related persons living in 
households in rural areas than in urban areas (1.21 versus 0.52 per 
cent). The strength of this relationship is most visible in Census 
Division 3, where nearly 8 per cent are not maintaining their own 
household. In this area the extra persons are about half kin and 
half non-kin. Of interest as well is the fact that the Hanna area 
(Census Division 4) contains nearly twice as many non-kin-related 
household persons as kin-related persons (2.34 versus 1.18 per cent) 
while Census Divisons 12 and 13 contain, respectively, five times 
and four times as many kin-related as non-kin-related household 
occupants. Again, some evidence is provided for the 
over-representation, relative to other ethnic groups, of kin-related 
persons in Ukrainian, French, and Indian households. 


Further evidence of the variation between urban and rural 
families can be explored relative to the number of persons in 
families and the number of children (see Table 9). There are more 
rural families in both Canada and Alberta with five or more persons 
than urban families. Indeed, families with three or more children 
under 24 years of age are proportionally over-represented in rural 
areas. Census Divisions 12 and 15 have the highest percentage of 
families with five or more persons, while Census Divisions 1, 6, and 
9 have the highest percentage of families with four or less persons. 
Census Division 9 has the highest proportion of families without 
children. The Calgary and Edmonton areas (Census Divisions 6 and 11) 
have the most families with one or two children. 


Marital Status 
The sex and marital status of family heads for Alberta and 


Canada are presented in Table 10. Relative to alZZ urban family heads 
in Canada, the majority are headed by males (about 93 per cent). 
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TABLE 9 
FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF PERSONS AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


24 YEARS AND UNDER AT HOME, FOR CANADA, ALBERTA, URBAN, 
RURAL, AND ALBERTA CENSUS DIVISIONS, 1966 (in percentages ) 


LOCATION FAMILIES BY FAMILIES BY NO. OF CHILDREN | TOTAL 
NO. OF PERSONS | AT HOME UNDER 24 
4 Or Less 5+ 0 1-2 3+ 


Canada 69.1 30.9 28.9 40.0 3h. 4,526 ,266 
Urban 71.6 28.4 29.3 42.0 28.7 354134178 
Rural 61.6 38.4 27.9 3348 38! 3 1, 1432088 

Alberta 68. 1 31.9 4 1 5 331,158 
Urban 70.5 29.5 7) «2 ag 233,252 
Rural 62.0 37.8 ea up a 97,906 

Division 71.7 2823 “8 .0 Oe 9,431 

67.53 32.47. #5 4 | 19,022 
63.4 36.6 £2 .8 vO 6 ,296 
65.1 34.9 4 25 | 24,148 
66.8 B3ae ey. a 2 85.150 
Pats 264 » ¥ .8 25 86 ,620 
65.9 34.1 20 wo ny. 9,105 
66.2 83.8 ne ‘eo .4 18,292 
726 27.4 a 0 9 4,182 
68.8 31.2 4 Al .5 16,209 
69.0 31.0 2] al .8 108,570 
Ra 42.9 .6 35 ma) 10,079 
65.6 34.4 a8 5 4 9,905 
6277 31.3 A) wt 4 4,359 
58.4 41.6 223 .8 9 P7RB25 


Source: DBS Catalogues 93-609, 93-610 
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Among urban married family heads, 91.5 per cent represent homes where 
both the husband and wife are present; in 0.5 per cent there are 
husbands only, and in 2.2 per cent there are wives only. More than 
five times as many divorced family heads are female as male. It is 
apparent, accordingly, that widowers and male divorcees remarry 
more often than their female counterparts. The urban pattern differs 
somewhat from the rural pattern. There is a higher proportion of 
rural married couples, a lower proportion of rural female heads of 
family, a higher proportion of rural widowers, and an equal 
proportion of male and female divorced heads of family in rural 
Canada. Similar patterns are observed for both urban and rural 
Alberta. The primary exception lies in the fact that there are twice 
as many divorced male and female heads in urban Alberta as in urban 
Canada. 


The variation among the census divisions is minimal 
relative to married couples and all family heads. There are more 
than twice as many families with husbands alone as their head in 
Census Division 4 as in Census Divisions 6 and 11. Similarly, 

Census Divisions 6 and 11 have twice as many wife-only married heads 
as Census Division 4. Widows are over-represented in Census Division 
10 (4.3 per cent) and under-represented in Census Division 14 (2.3 
per cent); widowers are over-represented in Census Division 4 (1.3 
per cent); female divorced heads are 13 times as prevalent in Census 
Division 6 (1.3 per cent) as in Census Division 12 (0.1 per cent). 


The proportion of single, married, widowed, and divorced 
may be expected to vary systematically by age. Widowhood is less 
common at younger ages, while divorce is typically more common in 
early marriage. Accordingly, data to test these and other assumptions 
are provided in Table 11. 


It is first apparent that more than half of the population 
of both Alberta and Canada is single, and nearly 70 per cent of the 
single population below the age of 15. The majority of the population 
over the age of 15 are married (about 67 per cent). As demonstrated 
in the preceding analysis, the proportion of the population divorced 
is consistently twice as high in Alberta as it is in Canada for urban, 
rural, non-farm, and rural-farm populations. 


In the 15-19 year-old age group, while only the minority 
married (5.5 per cent), it is interesting to note that there are only 
about half as many rural marrieds in this age group as urban marrieds 
(3.2 per cent versus 6.1 per cent). The married population increases 
radically in the 20-24 year-old age group. Again there are fewer rural 
marrieds than urban marrieds. The difference apparent in the 15-19 
year-old group, however, is minimized. Although the overall percentage 
of divorces is less than 1 per cent, it may be emphasized that the 
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proportion of urban divorces is nearly four times as high as rural 
divorces in Alberta (0.70 per cent versus 0.18 per cent). Married 
status reaches its highest point between 35 and 44 years of age in both 
urban and rural Alberta. Divorced status reaches its highest point 
between 45 and 54 years of age, at this point, also, more than four 
times as high in urban as in rural Alberta. Interestingly, the 
percentage married beyond the age of 65 is considerably lower in urban 
Alberta 153.1 per cent) than in rural Alberta (64.2 per cent), while 
the percentage widowed is considerably higher (37.6 per cent versus 
25.3 per cent). The difference in the latter is consistent at all age 
levels, indicating that widows apparently move from rural to urban 
areas. 


Tables 12 and 13 show the relationship between marital status 
and age and type of family, number of persons, number of children at 
home, children at home by age, type of dwelling, and whether the 
dwelling is owned or rented. Due to the large amount of information 
in these tables, they will be viewed in some detail. 


Sex and Marttal Status of Head 


Marital status is related to the separate maintenance of a 
household. Nearly all (98.4 per cent) married couples maintain their 
own household. Married couples are followed, in order, by widows 
(95.3 per cent), divorced persons (86.9 per cent), male single parents 
(84.2 per cent), female single parents (82.3 per cent), and those who 
have never married (71.9 per cent). Widowed females, divorced females, 
and never married females more often maintain a separate residence 
than do their male counterparts. 


Nearly 34 per cent of husband and wife families have five or 
more persons in the family. In contrast, less than 10 per cent of 
widowed families contain this many persons. About one-third as many 
divorced families as husband and wife families contain five or more 
persons (12.9 per cent versus 33.5 per cent). Female divorced families 
are twice as numerous as male divorced families (14 per cent versus 7 
per cent). Relative to the number of children at home, the never 
married are the highest group with one and two children (71.3 per cent). 
The difference between male and female heads never married (48.7 per 
cent and 78.4 per cent) reveals that unmarried females have 
considerably more children than unmarried males. It may be noted that 
never married in the Census may include unwed mothers, common law 
marriages, communal families, guardians, and adults who say they are 
unmarried. Indeed, the census taker in this regard records whatever 
he is told. Although it is possible for unmarried people to say they 
are married and married people to say they are unmarried, it is likely 
that error in either case is minimal. Relative to divorced and 
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TABLE 13 


SHOWING STRUCTURAL TYPE OF DWELLING AND TENURE, ALBERTA, 1966 


Marital Status 
by Age and Sex 


| of Head D 
Husband and Wife} 9 
Under 25 40. 
25- 34 Vie 
35-44 86 
45-54 88. 
55-64 86 
65+ 83 
Husband Only 58. 
Under 25 22% 
25- 34 42 
35-44 5] 
45-54 57 
55-64 64. 
65+ 68. 
Wife Only 52 
Under 25 26 
25-34 48 
35- 44 & 
45-54 54, 
55-64 59. 
65+ 63 
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Source: 


DBS 


Single 
Detached 


(in percentages ) 


Single 
Attached 


Catalogue No. 


93-608 


Apartment 


All 
Dwellings 


1969 
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TABLE 13 (continued) 


HOUSEHOLDS BY MARITAL STATUS, AGE AND SEX OF HOUSHOLD HEAD 
SHOWING STRUCTURAL TYPE OF DWELLING AND TENURE, ALBERTA, 1966 


(in percentages ) 


Type of Dwelling Type of Dwelling and Tenure vars & 


Marital Status Single Single All 
by Age and Sex Single | __ Detached Attached Apartment Dwellings 
of Head etached|Attached| Apartment | Qwned [Rented] Duped [Renied Owned [Rented] Owned|Rented 
Widowed ; 3.62 24.94 |89.99)10.00 | 41.31/58.68 | 24.17/75.82 | 72.05 27.94 
Under 25 : 6.57 44.73 |57.57/42.42 | 20.00)80.00 | 0.00; 100 | 31.57 68.42 
25-34 65.27 jee Zo. fe “WOLSIT29, 52 "ee so0t 77.50 1 Th. SOreer aan at 27 "a8. FZ 
35-44 72.46 5.54 21.07 | 82.56) 17.43 | 24.34|75.65 | 18.53/81.46 | 65.91) 34.08 
45-54 TX. Ua 4.40 Canoe) (Ol, O8It2.3 | 390716028 124. 29175570 | 710. 28 0Zoe ai 
55-64 69. 88 3.53 26.04 {90.57} 9.42 | 49.31/50.68 | 28.93}71.06 | 73.00'26.99 
65+ 72.01 349 24.45 |91.51] 8.48 | 42.45/57.54 | 23.19/76.80 | 73.21: 26.78 
Male 77.04 2.42 19.66 |89.92}10.07 | 53.19}46.80 | 22.22|77.77 | 75.64/24. 35 
Under 25 52.94 0.00 87.08 N91 Zeeze |) OSO0 10.00 10.08 |" TOO" Al S171 SBT 82 
25-34 66.66 3.03 30.30 | 84.09115.99 | 0.00} 100 | 15.00)85.00 | 60.60 39. 39 
35-44 75,...95 3.83 1S..81, 9) 76.60) 23: 39: |-99.09:) 9.09. 4) 9 2590.4 40) 61, «32438, 67 
45-54 76.76 2.84 19.34 | 85.35)14.64 | 31.57/68.42 | 14.72/85.27 | 70.16 29.83 
55-64 77.16 2091 18.73 | 89.16} 10.83 | 58.97)41.02 | 21.51/78.48 | 75.44 24.55 
65+ 7 iesi, Zeta 19. 76; 5} 91.46) 8253 W59582 (40.17 | 24.2775 ead? sh2 22y57 
Female 69.92 S292 25800 "| 9050119. 98" 39. 4260.57 424. 56175 439171. 12 728. 87 
Under 25 40.67 8.47 44.06 |50.00/50.00 | 20.00/80.00 | 0.00! 100 | 28.81 71.18 
24- 34 65.08 7.85 26.23 |68.57/31.42 | 23.68;76.31 | 11.02;88.97 | 50.00 50.00 
35-44 71.90 5.8] 21.43 | 83.57/16.42 | 25.96 |74.03 | 19.84/ 80.15 | 66.64 33.35 
45-54 70.97 4.65 23.96 |88.08]11.91 | 40.51 |59.48 | 25.52'74.47 | 70.87 29.12 
55-64 68.49 305 27.45. |90.87| 9.12 | 47.84)/52.15 | 29.90/70.09 | 72.53 27.46 
65+ 70.29 3.0L Zo ea Deh S.A ss 7el 6) Oia 22.02 Wid 207 all ede. 15 
Divorced 47.83 6.8] 44.34 |67.05|32.94 | 19.58)30.41 | 9.35/90.64 | 38.26 '61.73 
Male 50.92 4. 30 42.57 |77.99)22.00 | 34.88)65.11 | 11.16; 88.63 | 47.42 152.57 
Female 46.16 8.17 45.30 |60.52)39.47 | 15.23|84.76 | 8.42/91.57 | 33.30 66.69 
| / 
Never Married .68 54.38 |74.49|25.50 | 22.13|77.86 | 3.26196.73 | 33.70 \66.2 
Male 42.92 |75.24)24.75 | 26.53|73.46 | 3.96|96.03 | 42.77 |57.22 
Female 28.92 |15.35/84.64 | 2.54)97.45 17.27 |82.72 
i ails aks dt 


Source: DBS Catalogue No. 93-608 Vol. II (2-8) May, 1969 
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widowed status, it is apparent that there are few childless divorced 
family heads (2.7 per cent) but more childless widowed family heads 
(39 per cent), the latter owing to the fact that widowhood generally 
does not occur until after the children have left home. The 
proportion of one- or two-child families to married couples is 
considerably lower than it is to families with a divorced family head 
(39 per cent versus 69 per cent). The distribution of children by 
age also varies somewhat, never-married persons having the highest 
percentage (55.8 per cent) and widowed family heads having the lowest 
percentage of children under 6 years of age (10.3 per cent). Again, 
divorced family heads have fewer children under six years of age than 
do married couples. The percentage of divorced family heads and 
married couples having children under the age of 14, however, differs 
little. 


It is clear from Table 13 that the majority of married 
couples and widowed family heads live in single detached dwellings 
(81 per cent and 71 per cent, respectively). The majority of 
divorced family heads are fairly evenly divided between single 
detached dwellings and apartments. Never-married females more often 
live in apartments (75.1 per cent). The largest groups living in 
single attached dwellings are female-only heads and divorced female 
heads (about 8 per cent). Most of the families living in single 
detached dwellings own their own homes. Female-only family heads and 
divorced female family heads less frequently own their own homes 
(57.2 p5r cent and 60.5 per cent, respectively). Although owners of 
apartments are in the minority, more than twice as many widowed family 
heads and married couples own apartments as persons of other marital 
statuses. 


Marital Status by Age of Head 


The patterns identified above also vary by the age of the 
head of the family. In Table 13, for example, it can be seen that 
nearly all married couples regardless of age (93.7 per cent to 97.8 
per cent) maintain a separate residence, whereas in families where 
only the husband is at home, the percentage maintaining a separate 
residence varies widely by age (from 26.4 per cent to 94.1 per cent). 
These relationships are graphically illustrated in Figure 1. Under 
age 25, the disparities are apparent. Similarly, convergence is 
apparent at age 65. Young husbands, young wives, and young widows, 
in that order, share a household far more often than young couples. 
Figure 2 illustrates the relationship between marital status and age 
by number of children at home. As would be expected, young married 
couples have more children than their reproductive counterparts. 
Between ages 35 and 44, a larger proportion of married couples 
apparently have three or more children than do widowed or 
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husband- or wife-only family heads. Similarly, husband-only 
families have proportionally fewer families with two or less children 
than either widowed or wife-only families. Figure 3 provides 
additional insight into type of housing by age and marital status. 
Under the age of 25, the majority do not live in single detached 
dwellings (23 per cent to 43 per cent). Again, married couples and 
widowed family heads more often live in single family dwellings than 
do husband- or wife-only families. The disparity is greatest during 
the 45-54 year age period, where nearly 90 per cent of husband and 
wife families and about 55 per cent of wife-only families live in 
single detached dwellings. Although not illustrated in Figure 3, it 
can be seen in Table 13 that more than three times as many wife-only 
families as husband-wife families live in apartments at age 65 (31 
per cent compared to 10 per cent). 


The ownership of single family dwellings is compared in 
Figure 4 for married couples, widows, husband-only, and wife-only 
families. Wife-only family heads aged 24 or less own their own homes 
less often than the other marital status groups. The range of 
ownership varies from a low of 18 per cent for wife-only heads to a 
high of 59 per cent for husband-only heads. Apparently, a higher 
percentage of married couples under 25 rent their homes than do 
husband-only heads of families. Finally, as illustrated in Figure 4, 
there is considerable convergence over time such that the differences 
in single dwelling ownership are minimal at age 65. 


Marital Status, Sex of Head, and Occupation 


The occupations in which men and women work vary 
considerably. For example, women who work are most involved in 
clerical occupations whereas men are most involved in semi-skilled 
occupations. It may be expected also that these patterns will vary by 
marital status and sex of head. Accordingly, Table 14 and Figure 5 
are intended to help illustrate the differing patterns in Alberta and 
Canada. 


It will be helpful to look at Figure 5 first. As can be 
seen, there are only minimal differences among males of differing 
marital statuses. Single males are least involved in managerial 
professions and married males are most involved. More divorced males 
are involved in managerial occupations. Similarly, divorced males are 
most involved in service and recreational occupations and least 
involved in semi-skilled occupations. Single males are most involved 
in semi-skilled professions. Females, in contrast, are considerably 
more varied in their occupational affiliations for differing marital 
statuses. While there are only minimal differences apparent in 
managerial, sales, transportation, and laboring occupations, 
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FIGURE 3 


PERCENT IN SINGLE DETACHED DWELLINGS 


ALBERTA: 1966 
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FIGURE 4 


PERCENT OF SINGLE DETACHED DWELLINGS OWNED 
ALBERTA: 1966 
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TABLE 15 


SELECTED PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS BY MARITAL STATUS AND SEX OF HEAD 
FOR CANADA AND ALBERTA, 1961 (in percentages ) 


Section ] 


Selected 
Professional 
Occupations 


CANADA a 


Principals 
School Teachers 
Physicians 
Nurses 

Lawyers 


TOTAL PROFESSIONALS 


M 86,146 
F 156 58/2 


M 266,523 M. 2.7vs M 1,136 
F TOMSFs F 11,436 Fed b42 


Section 2 
Selected ALBERTA eae Te) 
Professional 
Occupations 


Principals 
School Teachers 
Physicians 

Nurses 
Lawyers 


20,850 
10,221 


Source: DBS Catalogues 94-509 and 94-512, 1961 
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FIGURE 5: 
PERCENT IN OCCUPATIONS BY 


MARITAL STATUS AND SEX OF HEAD 
ALBERTA: 1961 
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professional, clerical, service, and semi-skilled occupations reveal 
substantive differences. Single females are more involved in 
professional and less involved in semi-skilled occupations than their 
married or previously married counterparts. Divorced and single 
females are considerably more involved in clerical occupations than 
widowed or married females. As might be expected, widowed females are 
far more involved in service professions. Married females are more 
involved in semi-skilled professions. 


The reasons for these differing patterns can be inferred 
with some ease. Divorced females often find themselves in an 
unanticipated situation requiring them to work. In general, they are 
not trained for any particular type of occupation, and clerical work 
is easier to obtain. Widows, in contrast, are generally quite a bit 
older than divorcees, are not as well-educated, and more often turned 
away because of their age. Consequently, they are forced to choose 
service occupations. The higher involvement of the single female in 
professional and clerical occupations reflects her greater interest in 
a career, a generally higher educational level, and the attendant 
marketable skills that this training provides. It may be emphasized, 
however, that these interpretations need clarification that 
demographic data and the limitations of this report cannot provide. 


Comparisons between Canada and Alberta can now be observed 
(see Table 14). It is apparent that the lack of difference must be 
emphasized. The only important differences occur among single males 
and divorced females. Participation in clerical occupations by single 
males in Canada is half again what it is in Alberta (9.6 per cent 
compared to 6.7 per cent). Participation in semi-skilled occupations 
by divorced females is nearly twice as high in Canada (10.8 per cent) 
as it is in Alberta (5.8 per cent). The patterns within the 
professional occupational category are of particular interest (see 
Table 15). Due to the average age of male widowers, they are 
over-represented in the category of principals. For undoubtedly the 
Same reason, in this case youth and perhaps marital status, single 
males are under-represented. The apparent contrast between males and 
females, however, must be explained on differing grounds. First, it 
may be noted that, relative to males, there are less than half as many 
single female principals, about one-tenth as many married female 
principals, about one-fourth as many widowed female principals. 


The difference between males and females is not age or 
experience; perhaps educational level is lower for females, perhaps 
there is discrimination against females in these positions. 
Considerable evidence is provided for the latter explanation in 
Sylvia Ostry's book on The Female Worker in Canada. In this census 
monograph, even after male-female differences were adjusted for 
occupational distribution, age, and education, evidence of 
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"discrimination" remained compelling. Similar differences are 
observed for physicians and lawyers. The pronounced differences 
between male and female school teachers and nurses reflects the 
numerous professional alternatives available to males and the 

limited professional opportunities available to females. As 
suggested relative to the occupation of principal, the differences 
between single, married, and widowed males for physicians and lawyers 
can aiso be explained in terms of age and lack of training. Comparing 
Canada and Alberta, there are fewer single female school principals 
and teachers and somewhat more nurses in Alberta. In contrast, 
Alberta proportionally has more married female teachers and fewer 
married female nurses than in Canada. 


Male and female widows in Alberta differ in several respects 
from Canadian widows. There are twice as many widowed male 
principals, nearly two and one-half as many widowed male school 
teachers, half as many male widowed physicians, and more than twice as 
many male widowed nurses and lawyers in Alberta. Apparently, Alberta 
widowed males more often return to school and become teachers, nurses, 
or lawyers than do Canadians at large. Or alternatively, Alberta 
widowed males represent a higher level of education proportionately 
than the Canadian average. In this case, the under-representation of 
widowed physicians may reflect their mobility away from the province. 
It may be suggested, in addition, that the over-representation in the 
other professional categories may reflect migration into the province 
of widowed males. These questions need further exploration. 


Divorce among school teachers and principals in Alberta, 
whether male or female, appears to be more common than in Canada. 


Before considering income and marital status, Table 16 
presents the proportion of married women in the labor force by 
province. As can be seen, 25.9 per cent of Alberta married women were 
in the labor force in 1961. The proportion of employed married women 
is highest in Ontario, followed by Alberta and British Columbia. 
Newfoundland and Quebec have the lowest percentage of employed married 
women. The Canada Year Book (1968) reports that in 1968 married women 
comprised 54.7 per cent of the female labor force. Relative to the 
number of married women, the proportion of married women in the work 
force had risen to 29.6 per cent as of 1968. 


Figures 6 to 8, taken from The Female Worker in Canada 
(Census monograph by S. Ostry, pp. 16-18), illustrate the female work 
participation profile by marital status, number of children at home, 
and age of children. Unfortunately, the published data of this type 
are only available for Canada, not for Alberta. Nonetheless, the 
Canadian trends are probably indicative of the Alberta pattern. In 
addition, the level of female participation in the labor force will be 
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TABLE 16 


PROPORTION OF MARRIED WOMEN IN LABOUR FORCE, 
BY PROVINCE, AS AT JUNE 1, 196] 


PROVINCE PER CENT 
Newfoundland 9.4 
Prince Edward Island 18.4 
Nova Scotia Lis2 
New Brunswick 17.4 
Quebec 14.4 
Ontario 27.4 
Manitoba 25.5 
Saskatchewan cat? 
Alberta 25.9 
British Columbia ras Bi 

CANADA 22.0 


Source: Calculated from DBS, 1961 Census of Canada, Marital Status 


(Cat. No. 92-544) Table 28, and Occupations by Sex Showing Age, Marital 
Status and Schooling, Canada and Provinces (Cat. Nos. 94-509 to 94-512), 
Table 17. 
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slightly higher in each category in Alberta. The diagrams graphically 
reveal that widowed and divorced females are considerably more 
involved in the labor force than married females. It is also clear 
that the relative level of work involvement is stable between the ages 
of 20 and 50. Figure 7 documents the significance of children in the 
home. The participation rates of married women with no children under 
age 15 are considerably higher than married women with children under 
age 15. Figure 8 further reinforces the importance of children in 
assessing female labor force participation rates. Only a minority of 
mothers with children under the age of six are involved in the labor 
force. 


Marital Status, Income, and Educatton 


Table 17 presents the average earnings and the distribution 
of earnings for single and married males and females by age. The 
average married male in Alberta, in 1961, earned nearly twice as much 
on the average as single males, and about $100 more than married males 
in Canada. In contrast, the average employed married female in 
Alberta earned an average of $140 less than the average single female. 
The difference between married female earnings in Alberta and Canada 
is minimal. Fifteen- to nineteen-year-old single males in Alberta 
earned less than their average Canadian counterpart. Married males in 
this age cohort earned slightly more in Alberta than in Canada. In 
contrast, again, both single and married females below the age of 19 
earned considerably less in Alberta than in Canada. The average 
earnings for single Alberta males peaks in the 25-43 age cohort 
($3,106), while for married Alberta males the earnings peak in the 
35-44 age cohort ($4,751). The average earnings for single females, 
in contrast, peaks in the 55-64 age cohort ($3,440), while for married 
females average earnings hardly pass the $2,000 mark. The 
distribution of earnings in Alberta consistently illustrates similar 
patterns. In summary, the age of married females makes little 
difference in their earning power. This finding appears to reflect 
the irregular employment status of married women, j.e., the relative 
absence of a career pattern. The earning power of single males and 
females is quite similar if not advantageous to females (their income 
continues to climb until retirement, whereas the income of the single 
male recedes after age 35). It might be suggested in this regard that 
Single middle-aged males have a considerably larger proportion with 
income under $2,500 than do single middle-age females, reflecting the 
contaminating impact of unemployment, hobo status, and other 
possibilities. Married males unquestionably command the greatest 
earning power in Alberta society. 


Family income for the managerial professions were higher in 
both Quebec and Ontario than in Alberta in 1961 (see Table 18). As 


PARTICIPATION RATE (PERCENT) 


PARTICIPATION RATE (PERCENT) 
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FIGURE 6 


FEMALE PARTICIPATION PROFILE BY MARITAL STATUS 
CANADA, 1961 CENSUS 
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FIGURE 7 


FEMALE PARTICIPATION PROFILE BY MARITAL AND FAMILY STATUS 
CANADA, 1961 CENSUS 
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FIGURE 8 


MARRIED FEMALE PARTICIPATION PROFILE BY MARITAL STATUS 
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TABLE 17 


INCOME BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, CANADA AND ALBERTA, 1961 


Percentage Distribution of Earnings 
Marital Status Average Earnings ‘$0 - $2500- $4000- $6000 
and Age Alberta 2499 3999 5999 D lus 


Single Males 6 Re 11.4 2.8 
15-19 o6 .6 ar 0.1 
20-24 a .8 9.0 el 
25-34 9 9 23.5 6.6 
35-44 ao 22 19.8 rey | 
45-54 ms .0 16.6 4.] 
55-64 9 A | TO52 2.8 
65+ a oc cay tA 

Married Males ae .4 Soh O ae 
15-19 4 | 6.9 ae 
20-24 a a) 2551 or 
25-34 re .0 41.9 15.3 
35-44 .8 ek} 39.0 2368 
45-54 ea 4 32.6 20.7 

| 55-64 5 xe 24.9 14.4 
| 65% * at izy7 6.1 
| Single Females a3 <3 7.4 18 
15-19 .4 so 0.1 0.0 
20-24 ie 5 Pa ah 
25-34 Jo 58 14.4 1.6 
35-44 4 my 20.8 6.0 
45-54 0 a) 2223 9.5 
55-65 .8 a) 2021 ie ex 
65+ ae) 4 12.8 7G 
| Married Females 0 .0 7.4 0.9 
15-19 at 0 Goc 0.1 
20-24 ] vi Zi 0.0 
25-34 i: a 6.2 0.6 
35-44 Fe: 4 7.4 0.9 
45-54 .8 a: ae Pe, 
55-64 ae a 14.4 Pa 
65+ .0 20 739 0.8 


Source: DBS Catalogue No. 94-536 
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TABLE 18 


AVERAGE FAMILY INCOMES, BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS OF FAMILY HEAD 
AND BY PROVINCE, YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1961 


Craftsmen 
and 
Production 
Workers 


Province Managerial | Professional Labourers 


Newfoundland 


Prince Edward Island 2,995 
Nova Scotia 3309 
New Brunswick ga 
Quebec 4,126 
Ontario 4,536 
Manitoba 4 al 35 
Saskatchewan 4,036 
Alberta 4,24] 
British Columbia Bis TOP: 4,607 


CANADA 8,848 8,887 5 5443 


Source: DBS, 1961 Census of Canada Economic Families 
(Cat. No. 98-524, Bull. SX-10), Table B11 
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can be seen, the average family income in Alberta for managers is 
$8,519. Alberta also ranks third in average family income in 
professional, semi-skilled, and laboring occupations. Indeed, 
Alberta is lower than the Canadian average in the managerial and 
semi-skilled occupational areas. Average family income by 
educational level (see Table 19) reveals that Alberta falls short of 
the Canadian average in all three educational categories (6 years or 
less, high school diploma, and university degree). Alberta ranks 
fourth (below Ontario, British Columbia, and Quebec) in average 
family income where education is grade school or less, third for high 
school graduates and university graduates. Income has increased more 
than 20 per cent since 1961; however, it is not known whether the 
basic distribution of income has changed. 


Soetal Characteristics of Marriage in Alberta 


This section of the chapter deals with certain of the 
characteristics of married people in Alberta, including data on who 
marries whom, the age of husbands and wives, marital status by age of 
bride and groom, the religious denomination of the bride and groom, 
and month of marriage. Table 20 reveals that the majority of 
bachelors marry spinsters in both Alberta and Canada. Only 1.8 per 
cent of the Alberta bachelors marry widows, 93 per cent marry 
Spinsters, and 5.2 per cent marry divorced women. Nearly twice as 
many Alberta bachelors as Canadian bachelors marry divorced women. 
Widowers, as might be expected, tend to marry widows (60.8 per cent 
in Canada compared to 60 per cent in Alberta). Considering the 
limited access of widowers to widows, the field of eligibles must be 
expanded. Consequently, the widower turns to the spinster market, 
choosing an unmarried spouse almost three times as often as a 
divorced spouse (27.9 per cent compared to 11.5 per cent in Canada). 
In Alberta, in contrast, widowers choose spinsters and divorced women 
with about the same frequency. Alberta divorced men marry divorced 
women considerably less often than they do spinsters (about 34 per 
cent compared to 54 per cent). They least often marry widows. 


Table 21 reveals that 80 per cent of the men under age 20 
marry women also under the age of 20. Looking at each of the age 
cohorts for husbands, two things are apparent. First, the higher the 
age cohort of the husband, the more frequently the wife will come from 
age cohorts below rather than above that of the husband. In the 35-39 
age cohort for husbands, for example, 39 per cent of their wives come 
from the same age cohort, another 39 per cent from the 30-34 age 
cohort, and another 12 per cent from the 20-29 age cohort. By the 
time husbands reach the ages 60-64, 22 per cent of their wives come 
from the 50-54 age cohort, two age cohorts removed. Indeed, by the age 
of 65 more than 57 per cent of wives are 60 years of age and younger. 
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TABLE 19 


AVERAGE FAMILY INCOMES, BY SELECTED LEVELS OF SCHOOLING 
OF FAMILY HEAD, BY PROVINCE, YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 196] 


PROVINCE SECONDARY 
4-5 YEARS 


Newfound] and 


NO SCHOOLING 
OR ELEMENTARY 


UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario 
Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


CANADA 4,626 6,784 11,073 


Source: DBS, 1961 Census of Canada Economic Families 


(Cat. No. 98-524, Bull. SX-10), Table B10 
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In comparison, about 10 per cent of the husbands in the 30-34 age 

cohort have wives five years or more their junior in age. This table 
provides clear evidence that husbands are older than their wives and 
this age difference, on the average, is larger the older the husband. 


Further evidence of these relationships are presented in 
Table 22. The left side of the table represents the age of the bride 
and groom at the time of marriage. The top of the table refers to the 
marital status of the spouse (unmarried previously, widowed, or 
divorced) at the time of marriage. Consequently, this table permits 
us to establish the percentage of divorced people, for example, 
marrying at a given age. 


In 1968, 37 per cent of those spinsters marrying were under 
20 years of age compared to 8.5 per cent for bachelors. In both cases, 
however, the majority of bachelors and spinsters at marriage were 
between the ages of 20 and 24. The probability of marriage after age 
30 appears to decrease radically for bachelors and even more radically 
for spinsters. Indeed, there is one chance in a hundred that a 
spinster will marry beyond the age of 40, while the chances for 
bachelors are 3 out of 100. As would be expected, the majority of 
widowers who marry are beyond the age of 50. Nearly 31 per cent marry 
after the age of 65. Widows appear to enter the remarriage circuit 
somewhat earlier because they were younger than men at the time of 
their first marriage. Further, their marriage chances decrease with 
age while the remarriage chances of the widower are not affected as 
much. The divorced who marry represent a somewhat different marriage 
pattern. Divorced brides are typically beyond the age of 25. The 
probability of marriage for the divorced bride is still about 1 in 10 
at the age of 50. There is no evidence of a sharp increase in 
remarriage during the 40-60 year age period as suggested by U.S. 
divorce and remarriage statistics. 


In addition to the limiting effect of age and marital status 
in choosing a marriage mate, religion has been frequently shown to be 
a variously significant factor. Among very fundamentalist religious 
groups, for example, the proportion marrying outside the "faith" is 
generally very small. However, religious commitment need not be the 
only or most important limiting factor. The pattern of religious 
affiliation, in itself, limits contacts with persons in other 
socio-cultural settings. Certain of these relationships are apparent 
in Table 23. The strength of the religious isolation variable is most 
apparent among International Bible Students (80.6 per cent marry 
within their own group). The commitment to religious and/or ethnic 
values is also apparent among Jews (76.6 per cent), Mormons (65.5 per 
cent), Mennonites (62.8 per cent), and Oriental religions (62.9 per 
cent). The salience of associational patterns, where religious dogma 
may not be so impelling, can be seen in the United Church (56.5 per 
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cent). Catholics and the United Church appear to be a central source 
of mate selection when one moves outside his own religious group. 

This pattern undoubtedly reflects availability and contact rather than 
the significance of religion. Anglicans and Baptists, for example, 
marry as often within the United Church as within their own 
denominations. 


Summary 


Vital statistics for Canada and Alberta reveal several 
trends. The rate of natural increase reached its highest point in the 
1950's and has continued to decline to the present. The percentage 
of illegitimate births, and length of life for both males and females 
has increased. The age at marriage for both males and females has 
declined while marriage rates have remained fairly stable to the 
present. There is some evidence that marriage rates have been 
increasing since 1963. Divorce rates have been increasing rapidly 
Since 1955. 


Selected vital statistics and related family characteristics 
for the differing census divisions in Alberta are summarized below. 
The characteristics listed are those which were the most apparent 
(highest or lowest) for each of the census divisions. 


Capsed German, Russian, less than four persons in the 
household 

C: Dire? Netherlands 

Ep we Indian, illegitimacy, marriage rate, not maintaining 
own household, two-three families in each household 

C.D. 4 Russian, low divorce rate, non-kin households, 
unmarried households, husband-only families, male 
widowers 

UsBy 0 Low divorce rate 

C2." 6 English, high divorce rate, less than four persons in 


household, one to two children, wife-only families, 
female divorced family heads 


Gi.) 7 Scandinavian 


Co Drove High divorce rate, single family household 
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C.D. 9 Italian, Indian, low birth rate, illegitimacy, 
unmarried households, less than four persons in 
household, no children 


CDi Scandinavian, Ukrainian, one to two children, widows 
PaDe oH Wife-only families 
CDs “te French, Ukrainian, Indian, high birth rate, 


illegitimacy, kin-related households, five or more 
persons in household 


C.D2w3 French, Ukrainian, Indian, high birth rate, 
illegitimacy, kin-related households, five or more 
persons in household 


NG. AS Low marriage rate 


C.D. 45 French, Indian, high birth rate, illegitimacy 


Urban Alberta had proportionately more unmarried persons than rural 
areas. Rural Alberta has several more visible characteristics 
including single family occupants, two or three family households, 
non-kin related persons in the households with five or more persons, 
and three or more children. 


Relative to childbirth, the majority of women are through 
bearing children before they reach the age of 30. Divorces in 
Alberta, though early granted only to husbands, have since 1952 been 
granted to wives as well. The trend toward the majority of divorces 
granted to wives increased more rapidly since 1963. 


The majority of urban families in Alberta are headed by 
males (93 per cent), the remainder by females. Similarly, the 
majority of families contain both the husband and wife (92 per cent). 
Of the remainder, the majority are divorced families headed by 
females. There are twice as many divorced family heads in urban 
Alberta as in urban Canada, and four times as many as in rural 
Alberta. The proportion of the Alberta population that are married 
reaches its highest point in the 35-44 age cohort, while the 
proportion divorced is highest in the 45-54 year age period. 


Nearly all married couples maintain their own household, 
whereas female single parents and those never married least often 
maintain a separate residence. Divorced families have fewer children 
than husband-wife families and female divorced heads have twice as 
many children as male divorced heads. The majority of married 
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couples and widowed family heads live in single detached dwellings. 
Divorced family heads are fairly evenly divided into single detached 
dwellings and apartments. Never married females live primarily in 
apartments. Married couples more often own their own dwellings, while 
wife-only family heads seldom do until their forties. The differences 
in single family dwelling ownership are considerably reduced over the 
life span. 


Minimal occupational differences were found among males of 
differing marital statuses. Females, however, present a more varied 
portrait. Divorced and single females are considerably more involved 
in clerical occupations than widowed or married females. Widowed 
females are more involved in the service occupations. Married females, 
relative to other marital statuses, were more involved in semi-skilled 
occupations. The distributions of males and females within the 
professional occupational category differ significantly in that males 
consistently hold the higher status positions. Earnings are 
considerably higher among single females than among married females. 


Although married women comprise a larger share of the labor 
force than single women, the proportion of married women working 
remains below 30 percent. Those with children are considerably less 
involved in the work force. 


The final section of the chapter illustrated the 
characteristics of marriage in Alberta. Bachelors and divorced men 
typically marry spinsters. Widowers tend to marry widows. Men were 
found to marry women at the same age or younger than themselves. 

The disparity in age increased with the age of husbands. Bachelors and 
spinsters marry between the ages of 20 and 24. Those who wait beyond 
the age of 30 decrease their chances considerably. Marriage chances 
for widows decrease with age, but age is not as significant for 
widowers. The probability of marriage for a divorced bride is about 

1 in #10 at the age of 40, wnereas a divorced groom can depend on 
similar probabilities at the age of 50. Divorce was not found to 
increase with age. Religion was found to be a limited factor for 
certain groups like Jews and Mormons, and insignificant for other 
groups such as Baptists. 


The preceding analysis of census materials has provided a 
considerable amount of information on the structure and distribution 
of marriage and family characteristics in Alberta. In many respects, 
we have found it necessary to ignore possible explanations for the 
findings due to the limitations imposed by the data itself as well as 
the limitations of this report. We have further ignored the numerous 
questions that need asking nearly every time a new factor is 
introduced. For example, why in fact does Census Division 9 have the 
highest illegitimacy rate in Alberta? What is the relationship 
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between two or three family households and household size? Why does 
Census Division 4 have the highest rate of non-kin households? Why 
does Census Division 13 contain the highest proportion of kin-related 
households? Why does Edmonton have a lower marriage rate than 
Calgary? Speculative answers may be given to these questions but a 
demographic study utilizing individual data is the only dependable way 
to obtain adequate answers. Further, the demographic materials 
presented also lend considerable credence to the need for interview 
and survey research in all areas of the province. Chapter Three 
reviews the available research on the family relative to the scope of 
research necessary. 


CHAPTER III 
FAMILY RESEARCH IN ALBERTA 


A variety of networks of human relationships in society are 
structured to meet human needs; the family is one of these networks. 
Accordingly, the relationships between the family and other aspects 
of society are studied to understand better several compelling 
questions: Why do families exist? What purpose(s) do they serve in 
society? Why do families persist? Why do family and kinship forms 
and practices vary among and within societies? What is the 
relationship between the family and other institutions such as 
politics or, more recently, leisure? What is the societal 
Significance of family change, the emergence of alternative fami ly 
forms, the persistence of the nuclear family? What are the 
characteristics of marriage and family relationships in lower class 
neighborhoods? These questions and others illustrate the importance 
of research on the interconnection of the family and society. 


A second group of questions concerns the impact of the 
family on its members, its young in particular. In what ways does 
the family influence the development of the child? What is the impact 
of working motherhood on children, on the self-esteem of the mother 
herself, and on the husband-wife relationship? The possible connection 
between the attitudes and behaviors of people and their current or 
preceding marriage and family relationships document the importance of 
social psychological family research. 


Soetal Organization and the Famt ly 


It will be helpful in describing the research on the family 
in Alberta to organize first the data into categories. This technique 
will illustrate the apparent gap and inform the reader of certain of 
the research issues that might be explored. The studies to be 
reported are numbered. Accordingly, the numbers appearing in the 
categories on the charts in this chapter are the numbers of the 
studies. 


Chart I presents one way of organizing research possibilities 
related to the interconnection between the family and society. Each 
of these categories is further clarified below: 


Kinship structure and forms - nuclear, extended, monogamy, 
polygamy, polandry, group marriage, communal 
family, size, age and sex composition 
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Kinship regulations, status, and deference patterns - 
lineage, residence, authority, status of family 
members, deference and avoidance rules 


Premarriage, marriage entry, and marriage patterns - 
premarital preparation, mate selection patterns, 
regulations relating to marriage including 
entrance requirements and ceremonies, 
characteristics of marriage and the regulations 
administered by kinship groups or enforced by 
society. 


Procreation and socialization - regulations relating to 
childbirth and childrearing, socialization 
procedures, purposes, and the structure and 
process of social influence 


Family and society - the ways in which the kinship system 
is related to the larger society; the nature of 
contact and regulation between kinship groupings 


Family and social change - the impact of cultural 
complexity, technology, social mobility, 
urbanization, and related societal factors on the 
family system; the impact of differing family 
forms on societal change; the family in the 
future, e.g., emerging family forms, utopian 
fami lies 


Subcultural families - the analysis of minority or unusual 
family forms and relationships within a society 
where there are differing majority patterns 


Family and institutions - the relationship between the 
family and other institutions such as politics, 
economics, religion, education, and leisure 


Family and history - the study of the trends and patterns 
of the family from its inception to the present, 
e.g., tracing the development of the family in 
French Canada 


Family and demography - the study of census materials and 
other data concerning the distribution of marriage 
and family characteristics 


Residual family issues - studies of the family which focus 
on general family characteristics such as 
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parenthood in Canadian society, without 
specifying the linkage to particular family types 


The typology created by the cross-indexing of the features 
listed above provides an indication of the scope of the questions that 
could be asked concerning the relationship between the family and 
society. As can be seen from Chart I, there is little research in 
Alberta on the family and other institutions, the family in history, 
and the family and demography. The latter is modestly explored in the 
second chapter of this report. The research that has been done is 
primarily descriptive and only touches the surface of the numerous 
factors implicit in the chart itself. To the end of 1970, the 
published and unpublished references available on social organization 
and the family in Alberta are annotated below. 


Atwell, Phyllis H. (3) 
1969 Kinshtp and Mtgration among Calgartan Residents of Indtan 
Origin. M.A. Thesis. The University of Calgary. 


Contrary to expectation, family relations did not stimulate 
migration nor did the kinship group act as an agent of socialization 
for the new milieu. Adjustments to the off-reservation setting were 
effected by social agencies, not the family. 


Barclay, Harold (4) 


197] “The Lebanese Muslim Family." Manuscript to be published in 
K. Ishwaran (editor), The Canadian Family. Toronto: Holt, 
Rinehart. 


This manuscript explores the Muslim conception of family and 
marriage and then compares the traditional Arab Levantine family with 
the Lebanese Muslim family in Alberta. In particular, the adjustment 
problems in several areas are discussed, including divorce, the 
freedom and independence of women, dating, mate selection, modesty, 
religious tradition, and the structure of the house. 


Boldt, Edward D. (5) 
1966 Conformity and Devtance: The Hutterites of Alberta. 
M.A. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Testing the assumption that children in communal communities 
will conform more to the decisions of their peers than children of 
like age and socio-economic status in non-communal communities, it was 
found that the Hutterite children were significantly less conformist 
than their non-Hutterite peers. In-depth interviews led to the 
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conclusion that defection is a function of perceived opportunity in 
the "world" rather than a commitment to Hutterite values. 


Boldt, Edward D. (6) 
1968 Aequtescence and Conventionality in a Communal Society 
Ph.D. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


This study tested the assumption that acquiescence 
(yielding to group pressure) becomes a personality feature of 
individuals reared in gemeinschaft society and that this process 
accounts for the marked conventionality (behavior in accordance with 
group norms) of such societies. Utilizing a sample of Mennonites, 
Hutterites, and non-communal subjects, it was found that Mennonites 
are more acquiescent than either the Hutterites or “worldly” sample 
The Hutterites and the non-communal sample did not differ. It was 
further found that conventionality is not necessarily produced in 
gemetnschaft societies. 


CardgoBy rynéeteair(8) 
1963 The Metis tn Alberta Soctety. A Report prepared for the 
Alberta Tuberculosis Association. 


Although data on the family in this study is limited, 
certain findings of interest may be briefly noted. First, the median 
number of persons per household for Metis Indians was found to be six 
as compared to four for Treaty Indians and three for white households. 
Second, based on a crowding index of one person per room, over 50 per 
cent of the Metis Indians were found to have more than two persons 
per room as compared to 3 per cent for white households. 


Hatt, Fred K. (16) 
1969 The Response to Directed Soctal Change on an Alberta Metis 
Colony. Ph.D. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Relative to the family and kinship, this study provides 
particular insight into the characteristics of family life in a single 
Metis village. The technique used was participant observation. 


Four different kinship groupings comprise nearly 80 per cent 
of the village population. The significance of kinship organization 
in this village is described relative to residence, work patterns, 
and child rearing processes. The social organization of the village 
is further explored relative to the nuclear family, the single parent 
family, and the aging family. 
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Hatt, Judith (17) 
1969 The Rights and Duttes of the Metis Preschool Child. 
M.A. Thesis. The University of Alberta 


Utilizing the participant observation technique, this study 
describes the rights and duties ascribed to the various positions a 
Metis child six years of age occupies. Emphasis is given to 
offspring and sibling positions within the kinship unit. The 
characteristics of the Metis kinship system are also identified. The 
findings reflect certain of the differences among the families studied, 
the differences between the sexes, and the noticeable effect of learned 
family rights and duties on other types of activity such as activity in 
the playschool. 


Hobart, C.W., et al. (18) 


1963 Persistence and Change: A Study of Ukrainians in Alberta. 
A Report prepared for the Ukrainian Canadian Research 
Foundation. 


This study is an extensive analysis of the characteristics 
of Ukrainians in Alberta and the processes of acculturation. 
Relative to the family, several demographic and sociological 
characteristics are identified. Considerable contrast is apparent 
between the first and third generation Ukrainian family. The latter 
tended to come from smaller families and specified fewer children as 
ideal. They had lower rates of home ownership. They were often 
intermarried and more often favored intermarriage. Wives more often 
worked. They advocated a more egalitarian marital relationship. They 
were less concerned about familism and maintaining close kinship ties. 
They consistently espoused less domineering attitudes in dealing with 
children. In other words, third generation Ukrainian families were, 
in most respects, little different from the rest of Alberta families. 


Hobart, Charles W. (19) 

1966 Italtan Immigrants tn Edmonton: Adjustment and Integratton. 
A research report prepared for the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 


This study presents extensive data on the accommodation of 
Italians in Edmonton to Canadian society. Findings relevant to the 


family are profuse; consequently, only selected findings are briefly 
identified here. 


Among subjects 15 years or older, 63 per cent are married 
and 1.6 per cent are widowed, divorced, or separated. The 
intermarriage rates among native born Italians were the highest 
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(92.4 per cent) relative to immigrants from the British Isles, or 
German and Ukrainian immigrants. Among post-war immigrants, however, 
the Italian intermarriage rates were the lowest (11.6 per cent). 
Similarly, there were more working wives among Italians (41.3 per 
cent) than in the other groups. Post-war Italian immigrants were 
also found to have a higher percentage of secondary family households 
(18 per cent) relative to an average of about 4 per cent in the other 
ethnic groups. Relative to the other ethnic groups, the Italians 
were over-represented in the service, craftsmen, and labor type 
professions. 


The Italian families sampled were found to be large, though 
not as large as the family of orientation. Several values were 
apparent, including patriarchalism, familism (as evidenced by the 
frequent sharing of residences with relatives, the popularity of 
visiting as a leisure time activity, the extent of aid given in 
helping other families), the woman's responsibility to home and 
family, and saving of money. Child dominance scores were found to be 
high. 


Italians who show the best accommodation to Canadian scoiety 
are said to have the following characteristics: they tend to be well 
educated Italians from higher class backgrounds; they acquire 
non-Italian friends, attend both Italian and non-Italian social 
functions; they more frequently speak English in their families; they 
hope for smaller families, are more permissive in their attitudes toward 
child rearing, and have higher aspirations for their children; they more 
often favor intermarriage and are more often intermarried themselves. 


Peter, Karl A. (36) 

1967 Factors of Soctal Change and Social Dynamics tn the Communal 
Settlements of Hutterites 1527-1967. Ph.D. Thesis. The 
University of Alberta. 


Mate choice, the philosophy of marriage, and the structure 
and process of child development among Hutterites in Alberta are 
briefly described in this study. The emphasis, however, is upon social 
change. 


Sartoris, Paul (39) 
1962 An Exploratory Study of Mottvattonal Patterns in Women. 
M.A. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Six motivational categories were defined from the responses 
of 30 first-year university women, 40 single business girls, and 
160 married women, ranging in age from 17-60 years. The motivational 
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categories included marriage and family, social acceptability, 
career, self-improvement, material goals, and competitive success. 

No significant differences were found between younger and older 
married women on any of the motivational categories. Significant 
differences were found between married women and university girls. 
Married women more often choose marriage and family and material 
goals while university girls choose social acceptability, career, and 
competitive success. Business women placed more emphasis on material 
goals. Within the married group, material goals were more strongly 
emphasized by married women lacking higher education than by those 
possessing it. 


Research on social organization and the family in Alberta 
reflects a pronounced interest in selected ethnic groups (Italians, 
Ukrainians, Indians) to the neglect of the numerous other ethnic 
groups equally worthy of study (English, Russian, French, German, 
Oriental). Families of differing socio-economic levels (upper, 
middle, working, lower) have been largely ignored except in the context 
of the ethnic research, which precludes the upper and middle levels of 
Alberta society. Further, none of the research identified deals 
extensively with the family. The family, for the most part, is a 
minor variable. Although the Hutterites have been studied 
extensively, none of the research has yet attempted to explore further 
the dimensions of family life and socialization in Hutterites colonies 
outlined in The Hutterites in North America (Hostetler and 
Huntington, 1967). Relative to social organization theory, the 
essence of kinship regulation, status and deference, marriage, 
parenthood, and socialization patterns remain to be explored in both 
Alberta and Canada. 


Soetal Psychology and the Famtly 


Chart II attempts to organize research questions concerning 
the internal characteristics of families. The cells created by the 
typology presented are more self-explanatory than in the preceding 
chart. In reference to marriage, for example, the questions to be 
raised follow naturally from the internal family characteristics 
identified. Accordingly, only the somewhat ambiguous factors are 
further clarified below. 


Premarriage - dating, courtship, love, sexual attitudes and 
behaviors, mate choice, marriage preparation. 
Note: This category doesn't fit the typology very 
well except when premarriage activities occur in 
the context of parental influence. Nonetheless, 
research in North American society on these areas 
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tends to be more social-psychologically oriented 
than not. 


Parent-child relations (infant, child, adolescent) - any 
relationship between parent(s) and child(ren) 
whether one-sided or two-sided. 


Family as unit - the study of the entire family; if there 
are five persons in the family they are all 
studied as a social system or a combination of 
sub-systems. 


Kinship - in-law relationships, visiting and help patterns. 


Authority - the distribution and ranking of power and 
authority. 


Division of Labor - the distribution and ranking of family 
responsibilities. 


Relationships and emotional climate - disciplinary procedures , 
sanctioning system, personality, mental and social 
abilities, types of relationships; essentially any 
relationships where one family member may have an 
influence on another family member. 


Values and norms - the influence of values and norms on 
relationships. 


Consensus - content and degree. 
Interaction - covert and overt behavior. 


Structure and linking conditions - family size, age and sex 
composition of the family, father's education, 
occupation and ethnicity. 


The scope of questions that may be asked from this typology 
are also profuse. It is immediately clear from Chart II that the 
majority of the issues concerning social psychology and the family have 
not been studied in Alberta. Nearly all research has been limited to 
the impact of parental characteristics on some aspect of the teenager's 
life. The published and unpublished references available on social 
psychology and the family in Alberta are annotated below. 


Abu-Laban, Sharon M. (1) 
1967 Reference Relattonshtps and Women's Role Preference. 
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M.A. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


It was found in this study that the mother's role 
influenced her daughter's marital role preference as well as her 
daughter's perception of what others expected in the marital role. 
However, the daughter's role preferences were not consistent with her 
own expectations of the marital role. The author suggests that other 
factors may have an influence such as exposure to the mass media. 


Acheson, John H. (2) 

1969 Relattonshtps between Maternal Interference and the 
Refleetive-Impulse Response Style of the Preschool Child. 
M.E. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Using videotape recordings of mother-child interactions, a 
negative relationship was found between maternal interference and 
response latency and a positive relationship between maternal 
interference and errors. 


Brady, Paul (7) 

1969 Relattonshtps between Maternal Control, Commmtcation and 
Cognitive Behavior of the Preschool Child. Ph.D. Thesis. 
The University of Alberta. 


Utilizing videotape recordings of mother-child interactions, 
verbal and nonverbal participation, reflectiveness, and achievement 
among children were found to be positively related to maternal control. 


CardayBal wi ebwiads by 49) 
1966 School Achievement in Rural Alberta. A Report prepared for 
the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Research. 


This study reports on several surveys of students in rural 
Alberta relative to the factors associated with learning. Family 
factors found to be significantly related to high achievement 
included high educational level of fathers and mothers, the 
completion of high school by older siblings, small families, high 
parental occupational aspirations, and active versus passive parental 
orientations. 


Chabassol, David Johnstone (10) 
1959 Correlates of Academic Underachtevement tn Male Adolescents. 
Ph.D. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 
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In attempting to identify the factors related to academic 
underachievement among male adolescents, it was found that the 
majority of underachievers had experienced parental rejection. 
Accordingly, there was also evidence of self-rejection and rejection 
among peers. 


Clark, Ear Peneetn) 
1969 Value Indtecators tn Three Canadtan Adolescent Sub-Cultures. 
M.E. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


This study compared the values of adolescents in three 
different settings: Edmonton public schools, Jewish private schools, 
and Montreal Catholic public schools. Significant differences were 
found in several areas. Edmonton students placed higher value on 
good looks, popularity, drinking beer, and earning money. Jewish 
Students valued higher education, homework, respect for parents, 
friendliness, honesty, and church attendance. French students, in 
contrast, placed higher value on dating and going steady, smoking, 
academic achievement and excellence, and watching television. These 
differences did not change when socio-economic status was controlled. 


Davis, Roger A. (12) 
1969 Conceptual Complexity and Parental Child Rearing Practices. 
M.E. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


This study attempts to assess the possible relationships 
between conceptual ability and socio-economic status and parental 
punishment and reward. It is concluded that a nurturant environment, 
low in parental control, provides the optimum conditions for the 
development of conceptual ability. The intricate relationship between 
reward and punishment, in providing a “nurturant environment," 
however, is suggested as a possible contaminator of the findings. 


Denton, Leonard R. (13) 
1967 Perceptton of Parents as Related to Levels of Perceptual 
Differentiation. Ph.D. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


This study deals with the significance of the perceptions 
one has of parental behavior on one's capacity to function in a 
perceptually differentiated manner. Some support was found for the 
hypothesis that love (positive loadings on the love-reject scale) and 
permissiveness (positive loadings on the casual-demand scale) were 
positively related to perceptual differentiation measures. 
Differences were apparent between high school boys and college boys 
and between boys and girls. 
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Dyck, Harold J. (14) 
1970 Soctal Futures Alberta 1970-2005. Edmonton: Human 
Resources Research Council. 


Utilizing the Delphi forecasting technique, forecasts in 
eleven different areas are presented and discussed. The forecasts, 
in essence, represent the projections of experts in their areas of 
particular competence. Conclusions drawn in the family area include 
the following. 


“The nuclear family will persist. It will, however, 
undergo substantial changes. The values pertaining to the permanence 
of marriage will likely continue to be downgraded. Fundamental 
modification in parental roles as a consequence of changes in work and 
leisure will have a considerable impact on family structure and 
child-rearing practices. Increasingly, child-rearing will become the 
responsibility of agencies outside the home, especially as increasing 
numbers of mothers enter the labor force. Parents will have even less 
influence on their children in the future. Peer groups will gain 
greater control over socialization processes. Birthrates will 
probably decline, but not sufficiently to avoid increased 
governmental regulation of parenthood towards the end of the century. 
However, before governments become directly involved in population 
control, they will use a number of monetary and educational leverage 
points to regulate birthrates." Quoted from the introduction to The 
Family section of the report. 


Farley, Reginald P. (15) 

1969 Investtgatton of Soctal Integration and Asptrations in Two 
Relatively Deprived Commmittes. M.A. Thesis. The 
University of Calgary. 


This study demonstrates that anomie varies inversely with 
income, aspiration levels vary directly with income, and that 
retention of learning varies directly with income. 


Hobart, Charles W. (20) 
197] Sexual Permtsstveness in Young Canadians: A Factoral Study. 
Unpublished paper. The University of Alberta. 


This paper reports on a study of attitudes toward sexual 
permissiveness, experience of various forms of premarital sexual 
intimacy, and the factors associated with a permissive orientation 
toward premarital sexual experience among a random sample of students 
from The University of Alberta and NAIT. It is clear that both male 
and female students are willing to grant more sexual freedom to men 
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than to women. Women are found to be less permissive in their 
attitudes toward male and female sexual behavior than are men. The 
discrepancies between behavior seen as permissible for males and for 
females are greater among female respondents in most cases than among 
male respondents. It was further found that the Alberta university 
students are the most permissive group while the NAIT students are 
distinctly less permissive. Relative to actual behavior, 60 per cent 
of university males, 56 per cent of the NAIT males, 50 per cent of 
university females, and 37 per cent of NAIT females had experienced 
intercourse. Of these, about one-third of the university males, 
one-fifth of the NAIT males, two-thirds of the university females, and 
four-fifths of the NAIT females said they were in love with their 
intercourse partners. Using multiple regression techniques, it was 
found that three factors accounted for 75 per cent of the explained 
variance in permissiveness: (a) perceived similarity of values to 
parents or peers, (b) religiosity and (c) the sex of the 
participant. Early courtship and courtship duration modified these 
relationships somewhat. 


Hobart, Charles W. (21) 

197] Changing Ortentattons Toward Courtshtp and Marrtage: A 
Study of Young Canadtans. Unpublished manuscript. The 
University of Alberta. 


This study represents a comprehensive analysis of the sexual 
attitudes and behaviors of Canadian youth in Alberta and elsewhere. 
Extensive data is included with respect to attitudes toward trial 
marriage, expectations of self and of mate toward marriage, the 
conflicting roles of women, and family size. The research was 
conducted under the auspices of the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women. 


Hughes, Robert H. (22) 
1968 A Study of Htgh School Dropouts tn Alberta. A Report 
prepared for the Alberta Department of Youth. 


Relative to explaining the characteristics of students who 
drop out of school, the student's ability, his performance, and the 
father's educational attainment are found to explain nearly 51 per cent 
of the variance, 


Jones, Pauline A. (23) 

1965 An Investigation of the Relattonship of Integration Setting 
to Need for Achtevement. M.E. Thests. The Universtty of 
Alberta. 
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The study was designed to investigate the influence of two 
contrasting integration settings - the entrepreneurial and the 
bureaucratic (the integration setting of the family being determined 
on the basis of the father's occupation) - upon the student's 
motivation to achieve. The sample was composed of Grade 8 
middle-clas~ hoys who hold membership in a Protestant religious group. 
The level of achievement motivation was found higher among 
entrepreneurial groups for both the rural and urban areas. It was 
suggested that the occupational engagements of the father have an 
effect on his values and expectations for child-rearing, and in this 
way influence the son's achievement motivations. The hypothesis that 
the level of achievement motivation of rural students would be higher 
than that of urban students was not supported. 


Kupfer, George (47) 
1966 Middle-Class Delinquency tn a Canadtan City. Ph.D. Thesis. 
University of Washington. 


The data for this study were derived from a sample of all 
tenth grade males in two high schools in Edmonton, Alberta. The final 
sample size consisted of 571 boys. The research underscores the 
significance of family relationships in juvenile delinquency. A low 
degree of family control and a lack of communication between youth and 
their parents was found to be positively related to delinquent 
behavior. These relationships held for both higher and lower social 
and educational status youth. 


Lambert, Ann 
1968 High School Dating. Unpublished paper. The University of 
Alberta. 


In a study done for a term project in HE 455, data were 
collected from a sample of 191 students at an Edmonton high school. 
The paper compares a group of early dates (first date at 12 or 
younger) and late daters (first date at 15 or older). Some support 
was obtained for the following statements: 


1. Early daters dated more often and more seriously than 
later daters. 


2. Early daters experienced less parental control. 
3. Early daters more often had older siblings. 


4. Early daters came from homes with lower educational 
levels. 
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5. Early daters came from assimilated rather than recently 
immigrated families. 


6. Early daters were less involved in organizations. 


7. Early daters thought more often of marriage. 


Larsen, Donald E. and Baha Abu-Laban (25) 
1968 "Norm Qualities and Deviant Drinking Behavior." Social 
Problems, 15 (4, Spring): 441-450. 


Three types of norms are identified, including proscriptive 
(one should not drink), prescriptive (guidelines concerning 
acceptable drinking behavior) and nonperscriptive (few guidelines or none 
at all). It was found that three of ten persons perceive the church 
and parents to be proscriptive while one of ten perceive co-workers' 
and friends' norms that are proscriptive (seven of ten are drinkers) 
and second relative to parents (six of ten). 


Larsen, Donald E. and Baha Abu-Laban (26) 
1971 Drinking Norms and Alcoholism. Unpublished manuscript. The 
University of Alberta. 


In studying a sample of alcoholics relative to a sample of 
non-alcoholics, it was first found that the parents and churches of 
non-alcoholics are twice as likely to provide prescriptive (guidelines) 
norms to drinking. Conversely, parents of alcoholics are three times 
as likely as parents of non-alcoholics to transmit proscriptive (DO NOT 
DRINK) norms. 


Lawlor, Stan D. (27) 


1967 Soetal Class, Achievement Ortentatton, and Expected 
Oceupattonal Mobility. M.A. Thesis. The University of 
Alberta. 


This study shows that the lower classes appear to be more 
highly achievement-oriented when they perceive the opportunity for 
tangible reward, whereas the middle classes appear to value 
achievement as an end itself, family size notwithstanding. 


Locke, Keith (28) 

1969 The Soetal Content of Educattonal Asptrations and 
Expectations: An Exploratory Study of Edmonton Juntor High 
School Students. M.A. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 
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In this study it was found that the tracking process within 
the school operated to lower the educational expectations and academic 
self-assessment of students from working class homes. 


Mackie, Marlene M. (29) 
1965 The Defector from the Huttertte Colony: A Pilot Study. 
M.A. Thesis. The University of Calgary. 


Defection was found to be related to the defectors' low 
status in the colony and the lack of colony cohesion. A second group 
of defectors were the sons of those in leadership roles. The author 
argues that these defectors had a negative social psychological 
response to the high status position of their families. 


McBride, Billie E.J. (30) 
1961 The Parental Identifications of Adolescents. M.E. Thesis. 
The University of Alberta. 


Partial support was obtained for three hypotheses: 
(1) masculinity in male subjects was related to the perceived 
masculinity in fathers; (2) father identification among girls is more 
common than mother identification among boys; (3) the degree of mother 
and father identification decreases with age. Father identification 
was found to be similar among Grade 7 and 10 girls. The girl's 
femininity was found to be unrelated to her perception of her mother's 
femininity. 


Mosychuk, Harry (31) 
1969 Differenttal Home Envtronments and Mental Abtltty Patterns. 
Ph.D. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Academic and vocational aspirations and expectations of 
parents, knowledge of, and interest in, child's academic and 
intellectual development and the material and organizational 
opportunities for the use and development of language were found to be 
significantly related to mental abilities. Female dominance, 
overprotection, and authoritarianism were found to be negatively 
correlated with reasoning abilities and WISC performance I.Q. 


North, Joseph (32) 
1965 The Relattonshtp of Broken Homes to the Performance of 
School Children. M.E. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Students from broken homes were found to attend school less 
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frequently than students from intact homes. Further, students from 
fatherless homes were lower in scholastic achievements than students 
from motherless homes. 


Orme, Michael E.J. (33) 
1963 Dogmatism tn Parent-Child Relationships. M.E. Thesis. The 
University of Alberta. 


This study is based on the assumption that child-rearing 
practices are related to adult economic roles. Self-employed 
(entrepreneurial) and professional (bureaucratic) values were 
employed in the analysis. It was found that entrepreneurial mothers 
provided experiences designed to develop self-control, preferred 
practices which would facilitate a manipulative, active outlook, and 
maintain more traditional values. Entrepreneurial fathers were 
Significantly more traditional and dogmatic than their wives. 
Similarly, entrepreneurial boys were found to be Significantly more 
dogmatic than entrepreneurial girls. 


Parry, Robert S. (34) 
1967 The Relational Value-Ortentatton of Grade 10 Students and of 
Thetr Fathers. M.A. Thesis. The University of Calgary. 


This study found that adolescents are significantly less 
individualistic and other-oriented than their fathers. The 
occupational level or type of responsibility the father held did not 
alter this relationship. Adolescents who did not participate in 
extra-curricular activities were more similar in their values to their 
fathers than other adolescents. The author suggests that these 
findings lend support to the existence of an adolescent sub-culture. 


Patsula, Philip J. (35) 
1969 Felt Powerlessness as Related to Percetved Parental 
Behavior. Ph.D. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Findings which were significant at the .05 level were that 
the adolescent's perception of himself as being powerless was more 
pronounced among individuals who perceived their parents as 
psychologically controlling as opposed to psychologically 
autonomy-granting, rejecting as opposed to accepting, and promoting 
lax control rather than firm control. Individuals of lower 
socio-economic status and lower scholastic aptitude also tended to 
exhibit greater powerlessness. No sex differences were found. 
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Rollans, William H. (37) 
1966 Group Counseling Parents of Underachteving Htgh School 
Students. M.E. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Parents of underachieving high school students were given 
group counseling at two-week intervals over nineteen weeks. In 
contrast to expectation, underachieving students whose parents had 
participated in group counseling, did not show greater academic 
improvement than a control group of underachieving students. 


Saruk, Alec (38) 

1966 Academie Performance of Students of Ukraintan Descent and 
the Cultural Ortentation of thetr Parents. M.E. Thesis. 
The University of Alberta. 


Dividing Ukrainian parents into four cultural orientation 
_ groups (bicultural, English, Ukrainian, and apathetic), it was 
hypothesized that academic performance would be higher for students 
from English and bicultural oriented groups. The cultural 
orientation of parents was found to be unrelated to academic 
performance. 


Scott, Alvin G. (40) 

1964 Caltfornta Psychological Inventory Personality 
Characteristtes of Mothers of Anttsoctal Adolescents. 
M.A. Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


This study attempted to ascertain whether mothers of 
antisocial adolescents could, as a group, be differentiated with 
regard to their personality characteristics from mothers of 
adolescents not involved in antisocial activities. Lying and stealing 
was defined as antisocial for male children, promiscuous sexual 
behavior was defined as antisocial for female for female children. No 
statistically significant differences were found. The CPI, however, 
differentiated significantly between mothers of antisocial male 
adolescents and the mothers of antisocial female adolescents. 


Siperko, Gloria M. Burima (41) 

1970 The Relattonshtps of Netghbourhood and Parental Social 
Controls to Teenage Misbehavior. M.A. Thesis. The 
University of Alberta. 


In attempting to explain teenager misbehavior, it is found 
that family control and cohesion are more efficient predictors of low 
misbehavior than neighborhood control and cohesion. However, family 
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and neighborhood control together provide the most efficient 
prediction. 


Souch, Stanley (42) 

1970 A Cross-Secttonal Study of Reflectton-Impulstvtty with 
Spectal Reference to Sex, Soctal Class, and Maternal 
Conceptual Systems. Ph.D. Thesis. The University of 
Alberta. 


In seeking to determine the factors associated with different 
responses (those who carefully consider their response and those who 
respond impulsively) it was found that: (a) greater numbers of 
impulsive boys and girls come from lower socio-economic homes, and 
(b) the impulsive orientation is unrelated to the mother's level of 
conceptual development. 


Thompson, Austin E. (43) 

1967 Asptrattons and Perceptions of Parents and Senior High School 
Students in an Alberta County System. M.E. Thesis. The 
University of Calgary. 


Although the educational level of non-farm parents is 
Significantly higher than farm parents, the data show no differences 
in the educational levels of farm and non-farm students. Further, 
both farm and non-farm parents have similar educational aspirations for 
their children. 


Tomko, Tony M. (44) 
1969 Personaltty Correlates of Home Disruption. M.E. Thesis. 
The University of Alberta. 


The relative adjustment of adolescents in six different areas 
(self-control, socialization, sociability, self-acceptance, femininity, 
and good impression) were related to intact and broken home conditions. 
Adolescents coming from broken homes differed from adolescents from 
intact homes in the areas of self-control, socialization, and good 
impression. 


Van Hesteren, Francis N. (45) 
1969 Factors Related to Educattonal Nonconttnuance. M.E. Thesis. 
The University of Alberta. 


Noncontinuing students tended to spend less time 
discussing their post-high school plans with their parents. Parents 
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were seen to have little influence in their choice patterns. In 
addition, noncontinuing students tended to have proportionately more 
qualified siblings who did not continue their education after high 
school, although the subjects claimed they had not been influenced by 
their siblings. 


Wohlestein, Ronald T. (46) 
1970 Premarttal Sexual Permisstveness: A Replication. M.A. 
Thesis. The University of Alberta. 


Using a 20 per cent probability sample drawn from all third 
and fourth year full-time students enrolled in the faculties of Arts, 
Science, Engineering, and Nursing at The University of Alberta and from 
all full-time students at NAIT, this study attempted to replicate an 
earlier study by I. Reiss, The Soetal Context of Premarital Sexual 
Permtsstveness. The findings may be briefly stated as follows. First, 
sexual permissiveness is related to liberalism. Liberalism is defined 
to include persons with no religious affiliation, low church 
attendance, living in city of 100,000 or more, low on romantic-love 
beliefs, in love twice or more, and whose standard does not apply to 
others. Second, permissiveness was found to be significantly related 
to the age at which dating began for males (13 or less), exclusive 
dating for males (particular individuals rather than playing the 
field), number of steadies for both males and females, the number of 
love relationships for females, and the number petted with for both 
males and females. Third, students who saw their standards as 
similar to the mother or father showed a lower level of sexual 
permissiveness. Similarly, when the standards of friends and peers 
were compared, sexual permissiveness was found to be higher. 


The research findings concerning the impact of emotive 
factors, structural factors, and values held by parents on the 
achievement, self-conception, self-control, and deviant activities of 
youth are extremely consistent. Indeed, there are no contradictions, 
only modifications or weak relationships in a few studies (Scott, 1964; 
Souch, 1970). Further, the research is also consistent with a vast 
number of studies elsewhere in Canada and the United States. Values of 
parents emerge as salient factors in several areas including 
achievement, drinking behavior and alcoholism. The major exception to 
the influence of parental values is the study by Saruk (1966). In this 
case, however, it is likely that other factors should have been 
considered such as the affiliation patterns and ethnic commitments of 
the four differing groups. 


It is well to emphasize that even though there are a number 
of studies in Alberta dealing with the characteristics and importance 
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of parent-teenager relationships, there are several glaring omissions. 
These include the nature and content of parent-teenager communication, 
the influence of parents and peers during adolescense relative to 
other agents of influence, the normative dimensions of teenage fami ly 
responsibilities, the power and deference patterns in parent-adolescent 
relationships, the intricacies of value consensus and dissension 
between mothers, fathers, and their adolescent children, the parental 
antecedents of the so-called "problem" youth, among others. All of 
these issues require further research in Alberta and elsewhere. It 
need not be emphasized that marriage, parent-infant, parent-child, 
Sibling, and kinship relationships command the attention of the 
researcher. 


Attention to the empty cells so apparent in Charts I and II 
does not provide automatic justification for the support of this 
research in Alberta. However, the proportion of unpublished research 
to published research lends considerable support to the increased 
input of funds. Further, the research "posture" for Canada differs 
minimally from Alberta. Family research, in general, is in short 
supply. To the extent that the unanswered questions reflected in this 
chapter reflect pressing needs relative to policy, understanding, or 
explanation, the allocation of funds for family research should be 
given serious consideration. 


oummary 


The study of the family may be organized into two general 
areas: studies relating to the family's relationship to society and 
the internal characteristics of marriage and family systems. A 
typology of research possibilities in social organization and the 
family was developed which permits the identification of 30 major 
related areas of family research. Family research in Alberta to this 
point shows some relationship to only 13 of these areas of study. 
Even in the absence of critical assessment relative to measurement 
and theory, the research on the family in society represents only a 
limited appraisal of the important questions within the areas studied. 
A typology of research possibilities in social psychology and the 
family was similarly developed. In this case, 56 major categories of 
family research are identified. Only five of them are researched 
extensively. An additional sex research areas commanded one to three 
studies. In consequence, the paucity of research on family 
relationships is pronounced. Studies on the importance of parental 
influence during adolescence predominate. However, it is suggested 
that the majority of these studies fail to consider several of the 
pervasive parent-teenager issues in modern society. Additional 
research is needed in all aspects of family study. 


CHAPTER IV 


FAMILY SERVICES 


Introduetton 


This chapter considers the nature and distribution of social 
services to families (and family members) in Alberta. The importance 
of these services to families and individuals living in post-industrial 
society cannot be ignored nor de-emphasized. Whereas industrial society 
may be characterized by such terms as functional interdependence, job 
specialization, the work ethic, and vertical mobility, post-industrial 
soctety represents even higher levels of job specialization and 
interdependence while at the same time being characterized by a 
wavering work ethic, affluence, physical mobility of unprecedented 
proportion, and enhanced egoism. With new ways of life come new 
problems: career choice, the management of resources, negligent 
parenthood, emotional disturbance, anomie (alienation), delinquency, and 
training for flexibility and the use of leisure. In consequence, the 
concept of "human need" is no longer limited to the emergency and token 
care of the destitute. Educating agencies and social services must 
reorganize tneir efforts toward assisting people of all levels to find 
a satisfying self-identity. Indeed, a satisfactory compromise between 
stability and change in the interest of social order will be a function 
of the capacity and effectiveness of socializing institutions and the 
preventive and facilitative social services. 


The capacity and effectiveness of social services, however, 
can be easily countermanded by several factors. First, family service 
agencies, in particular, often emphasize the preservation of traditional 
family structures and values. A genuine appreciation for social change 
in marriage and family patterns is often missing. Agencies of this kind 
cannot hope to promote individual and family adjustment unless they also 
find ways of isolating and insulating their clients from society. 

Family life education as well can easily fall into this trap. 


Second, the promotion of alternative family life styles or 
subs titutionary child-rearing forms is equally unrepresentative of 
reality. Counseling or educating from an ideological base does not help 
a particular person or family in need. 


Third, regardless of the capacity (relative to cost and 
availability) of agencies, their effectiveness can be allayed by the 
inadequacy of staff training programs, the lack of adequate knowledge 
and emphatic skills, and the inefficient management of human and 
financial resources. Agencies often justify their existence because 
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they have "helped" people. These same agencies seldom tabulate the 
number of people they have "harmed", or the number of people that have 
only been temporarily helped or remained unchanged by their efforts. 


Fourth, a large number of agencies distort reality by 
focusing on the repair of the individual so he can fit into his family 
and community. Recent research clearly suggests the importance of 
treating the individual as a part of his family, where possible, seeing 
the entire family unit as a group (Younghusband, 1965; Feldman and 
Scherz, 1968; GAP, 1970). Agencies reporting family services typically 
see individuals, not families. Even group-criented family services 
simply put qa member of a family into a group with members from other 
families. The family concept of counseling and social service still 
largely remains an exception, not the rule. 


Fifth and finally, two related problems may be identified. 
Family services within a given geographical area may be extraordinarily 
inadequate but still may overlap in an excessive number of respects. 
In contrast, an abundance of agencies may continue to ignore certain 
salient human needs as well as provide redundant services within the 
area of human need they serve. The significance of these matters is 
well illustrated in a book by Cella and Lane (1964) on The Coordination 
of Fanily and Chtld Welfare programs. These issues, among others, 
should be considered in any evaluation of family services in Alberta. 


Ideally, the analysis for this section of the report would 
include a comprehensive and critical assessment of: (a) the 
development of social services in the province; (b) the current 
attempts te coordinate and integrate social services in the community 
as reflected in the efforts of the Department of Social Development 
and the recent project design of the Westmount Project in Edmonton; 
(c) the recommendations of various reports on specific aspects of 
family service such as Day Care Needs in Calgary (published by the 
Social Planning Council in Calgary); (d) a review of selected agencies 
serving families relative to competence, resources, and services; and 
(e) the effectiveness of present services relative to the type of 
people being served and the adequacy of the service. Unfortunately, 
the purpose of this report must be more modest. The remainder of this 
chapter provides a cursory analysis of the distribution of personnel 
and services by census divisions. The implications of these findings 
are briefly drawn. 


Personnel 


Many differing types of professional and para-professional 
people are involved in serving the needs of family members, including 
social workers, guidance counselors, lay counselors, lay group workers, 
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psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, lawyers, probation officers, 
pastors, home economists, and community development workers. Their 
responsibilities vary widely in purpose and scope. Some focus on the 
needs of individuals almost exclusive of their families; others direct 
their efforts to the needs of individuals. Some are affiliated with 
agencies; others maintain a private practice. 


Assuming that a range of services is essential in meeting 
the needs of individuals, families, and communities, it is useful to 
ascertain the distribution of selected services in the province. Table 
24 presents an estimate of the distribution of social workers, 
guidance counselors, psychologists, and psychiatrists for the various 
census divisions in Alberta. It may be emphasized that the data are 
limited in several respects. First, the number of professional 
personnel listed for each census division may be inaccurate because of 
the absence of a central source of information. The number of social 
workers listed, for example, reflects the simple count by location, or 
probation officers and social workers employed by the Department of 
Social Development and the Attorney General's Department and the 
current members of the Alberta Social Workers' Association.! Although 
these sources provide a relatively complete listing, there are 
undoubtedly several social workers employed by other governmental or 
private agencies who are not members of the association. Second, the 
number of professional personnel actually serving a given census 
division may be considerably higher due to the system of temporary 
services provided to certain areas. The Family Service Association, 
for example, provides counseling, family life education, and related 
services to the town of Stettler. Third, the access (i.e., commuting 
distance) of residents in outlying communities to professional services 
in urban centers within the major census divisions cannot be ignored. In 
spite of these limitations, however, an overview of the availability and 
accessibility of professional personnel in Alberta can be instructive. 


As can be seen in Table 24, Census Divisions 3 and 4 do not 
have any social workers, whereas Calgary and Edmonton areas have nearly 
70 social workers for each 100,000 people. The province as a whole has 
about 54 social workers for each 100,000 people. Thirteen of the census 
divisions have proportionately less than the average number of social 
workers. Preventive and rehabilitative social services may, of course, 
be more important in urban areas than in rural areas. However, given 
the fact that social workers in Edmonton generally agree that they are 
only scratching the surface relative to human need, the proportion of 
social workers in Census Division 1] provides a rough guide or reference 
point for other census divisions. Accordingly, the number in parentheses 


Overlap was eliminated by cross-referencing the data made available. 
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represents the number of social workers needed in each census division 
to meet the proportionate standard in Census Division 1]. Most of the 
census divisions, with the exception of 2, 6, and 16 require more than 
twice as many social workers as they presently have. In the province 
at large approximately 250 additional social workers were needed to 
meet the needs of the 1968 population, not to mention current or the 
projected needs of the population in Alberta. 


Guidance counselors seldom have direct contact with families. 
Their interest in facilitating the academic progress of students, 
vocational counseling, and limited psychological counseling, however, 
indirectly assists the family. Where there are salient family 
problems, the guidance counselor can readily refer both child and 
family to other professional services in the community. 


Census Divisions 3, 4, and 14 do not have any counselors in 
elementary or junior high grades. Census Division 1] has nearly 17 for 
each 100,000 people. Census Division 6, the Calgary area, in contrast, 
has six counselors for each 100,000 people. Using the Edmonton area as 
reference point it is apparent that elementary and junior high 
counselors are needed in nearly all census divisions. Census Divisions 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 14, and 15 proportionately require more than - 
three times as many counselors as they presently have. The significance 
of career choice in post-industrial society provides strong support for 
vocational counseling at the senior high level and preferably before. 
It is of interest that the Medicine Hat area (Census Division 1) has 
proportionately more than two and one half times as many high school 
counselors as the Edmonton area. Assuming in this case that Medicine 
Hat represents a reasonable referent point, all the remaining census 
divisions require proportionately twice as many high school counselors 
as they had in 1968 in order to meet the counseling needs of students 
in 1968. Alberta as a whole required 90 additional elementary and 
junior high counselors and nearly 300 additional high school counselors 
in 1968. 


The counseling activities of psychologists and psychiatrists 
are more directly related to tne family due to the fact that many 
individual problems emanate from parent-child or marital relationships. 
Psychiatrists more often are affiliated with hospitals and are more 
qualified to distinguish physical from emotional disturbance in 
patients. Psychologists most often deal with people who become aware 
of their emotional problems before hospitalization is necessary. The 
treatment of children, couples, and families, however, still remains a 
rare form of emotional care in Alberta. 


As revealed in Table 24, the majority of census divisions do 
not have psychologists or psychiatrists. Only Census Divisions 6 and 
11 approximate a reasonable, though limited, availability standard. In 
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1968, Alberta as a whole required about 116 more psychologists and 50 
more psychiatrists. Given the increase in population between 1968 and 
the present, it is likely that these estimates are far too low. 


The data generally reveal that the majority of census 
divisions had an inordinate under-supply of all professional services in 
1968. The correction of these deficits will require the increased 
production of trained personnel and increased provincial financial 
support of social services in areas other than Edmonton and Calgary. 

The cost to the consumer should continue to be underwritten by the 
Alberta Medical Insurance plan. The present cost structure for 
psychologists should be modified to accommodate the actual professional 
fees required to complete the psychological services needed by the 
individual as it is now for psychiatrists. 


Agenctes 


Services to families reflect a wide variation of pruposes and 
techniques. Private clubs, churches, nurseries (public and private), 
extension and adult educational services, unmarried parent services, 
family planning clinics, senior citizen and nursing homes, institutions 
of special care for the blind, handicapped or retarded, drop-in centres, 
dental and health services, and many other services effectively 
illustrate the diversity and scope of societal interest in the welfare 
of families. Social workers are most often affiliated with agencies 
providing multi-faceted services, whereas psychologists and 
psychiatrists are more often connected with agencies or organizations 
emphasizing more limited purposes. 


The organization of agencies serving families in Table 25 is 
artificial in several respects. First, a single agency often provides 
services in each of the four major types of services identified 
(marriage and family counseling, family life education, supplementary 
child care, and special family services). Second, a single agency may 
have a very limited capacity (one or two highly specialized staff 
members), another may have maximized its community capacity by 
employing a staff of 20 or more variously specialized personnel and a 
large number of lay assistants, and have unusually varied facilities. 
Third, it is unrealistic to attempt to define an ideal number of 
agencies for a given census division. It is preferable to define the 
availability and accessibility of services. The latter, however, 
cannot be done without an extensive study of every agency in the 
province. Short of that, the analysis to follow is based on the 
distribution of agencies by type of service. 


There are a total of 31 agencies providing marriage and 
family counseling in Alberta. Eighteen of them are located in the 
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Edmonton and Calgary areas. Additional counseling services are 
provided by private psychologists and psychiatrists affiliated with the 
Universities of Calgary and Alberta. For the most part, their 

services are limited to referrals and seldom include more than one 
member of the family. Counseling services provided within agencies are 
provided largely by trained (MSW) social workers. Table 25 reveals 
that Census Divisions 3, 4, 5, 7, and 14 do not provide family services 
except in periodic visits of provincial employees. Few would disagree 
with the assumption that the need for depth counseling is far greater 
than current agencies can provide. Further, few agencies are able to 
use conjoint therapy or family therapy techniques due to a paucity of 
staff, let alone adequately trained staff. 


Family life education is defined by the Department of Social 
Development to include “everything from defensive driving to seminars 
on drug abuse to sensitivity training and sessions on group process." 
(Department of Social Development, Edmonton, Alberta). Other agencies 
define the concept more narrowly to refer to “education related to 
family life, marriage, communication, children and parenting" (Family 
Service Association, Edmonton). Four agencies in Calgary and seven in 
Edmonton provide family life education. The services outside these 
areas are provided by the Department of Social Development, with the 
exception of the Lethbridge and Medicine Hat Family Service Bureaus. 
The Family Life Education Council of Edmonton is exclusively concerned 
with programming and group services related to family life education. 


In addition, both the separate and public school systems 
provide extension courses and school options in family life. It is 
likely that these courses will become readily available in most 
communities in Alberta within the next five years. The development 
of a K-12 program in family life education in the schools is clearly 
on the horizon. This form of family service is undoubtedly the most 
efficient and effective in the long run because of its emphasis on 
prevention rather than correction. The need for rehabilitative social 
services, with appropriate education, would be considerably reduced. 


Supplementary child care services are defined to include 
public and private day care, play schools, Headstart, and other 
preschool programs. As can be seen, Medicine Hat has a high ratio of 
supplementary services. In this case, there are two private play 
schools, two preschool programs, and a day care center supported by 
the Department of Social Development. Calgary has 47 differing 
Supplementary care opportunities for children compared to 37 in 
Edmonton. The Department of Social Development supports three 
preschool Headstart programs in the Crowsnest Pass area (Census Division 
9). As emphasized in a recent publication of the Vanier Institute of 
the Family, Day Care - A Resource for the Contemporary Family, day care 
is no longer a provision for families of lower socio-economic levels 
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alone. The clientele of supplementary child care services will 
increasingly become the middle-income family. In view of this 
increasing need, the need for day care services will far exceed the 
Supply. 


Special family services include adoption services, debt 
counseling, foster home care and homemaker service, family planning, 
legal aid, unmarried parent services, services to the aged, and 
services to alcoholics. These services are minimally provided by 21 
agencies in Calgary and 30 agencies in Edmonton. No services of this 
nature are available in seven census divisions. 


The above analysis of agency services to families clearly 
illustrates the current inadequacy of services within as well as across 
census divisions. The efforts of the Department of Social Development 
in extending services to outlying areas is commendable; however, there 
remains a long way to go. 


In general, several compelling questions remain. First, do 
families seeking the aid of agencies represent those who most need 
help? Those concerned enough to contact agencies for help may need 
help far less than those who are either unwilling or unable to 
recognize their needs. Second, do certain agenceis cater to certain 
groups to the relative neglect of others? For example, do family life 
education agencies command the interest of middle income groups rather 
than lower income groups? Third, do agencies supported by public funds 
utilize these funds to advantage? A cost-service ratio needs to be 
developed to evaluate objectively the effectiveness of programming and 
related family services. 


Summary 


This chapter has attempted to describe the distribution of 
professional personnel and family agencies by census division for the 
Province of Alberta. It has been apparent that Census Divisions 6 and 
11 provide the widest range of services in the greatest proportion. 
Other census divisions are grossly neglected. Relative to the 
emotional needs of family members in post-industrial society, 
considerable expansion is needed on all social service fronts. 


CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS 


This study has explored three basic indicators of family life 
in Alberta including demographic and research materials as well as the 
scope and distribution of family services. These indicators together 
provide an informative view of the paucity of research on the family 
system and the inadequacy of services to families in the province. 

They also provide evidence for several conclusions about the 
characteristics, trends, and problematic aspects of family life. The 
following is a selective analysis of the findings and attendant 
implications of this study. 


It has been seen that divorce rates are unusually high in 
Alberta. At present about 125 divorces per 100,000 persons occur each 
year. This rate is twice as high as it was in 1955 and nearly two and 
one half times as high as it is in Canada. It was also learned that Calgary, 
Red Deer, Lethbridge, and Edmonton have divorce rates nearly twice as 
high as the provincial average, while areas like Hanna and Drumheller 
have rates considerably below the average. Given the recent changes in 
the Divorce Act and the reduced cost of legal fees in obtaining a 
divorce, it is likely that will continue to increase. 


In reality, the present divorce rate need not be seen as an 
indicator of either family or societal decay. In the first place, the 
divorce rate in the United States is two or three times as high as it is 
in Alberta. Second, the divorce rate includes those who have obtained a 
divorce more than once. Most who divorce remarry and remain married to 
their second spouse. Nonetheless, divorce may be taken as an indicator 
of inadequate preparation for marriage. Further, the divorce rate and 
the personal pain of divorce can be reduced by appropriate family 
services. Indeed, the Divorce Act requires the provision of counseling 
services. Given the scope and distribution of family services in the 
province, it is apparent that adequate help is not available where it is 
needed, let alone when it is needed. 


The percentage of live illegitimate births in Alberta has been 
found to be half again as high as it is in Canada. Since 1960, the rate 
has been nearly doubled to an all-time high of 12 per cent. In Census 
Divisions 9, 3, 12, and 15 the percentage of illegitimate births varies 
from 14 per cent to nearly 22 per cent. These census divisions, in 
particular, have an over-representation of Indians. Indeed, the 
recent report of the Department of Health reports that of all Indian 
births in Alberta, 46 per cent are illegitimate (Department of Health, 
1968:7). It will be recalled as well that Indian households, compared 
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to white households, have nearly twice as many persons, are more often 
extended families (two or three families living together), and average 
two persons per room (Card, et al., 1963). At the same time, it is 
apparent that family services are woefully inadequate in every census 
division where Indians live. There is, of course, no justification for 
imposing the values of white society on Indian culture. However, the 
evidence lends credence to programs which provide better housing, 
family planning programs, and counseling services. 


The research concerning the influence of parents on their 
offspring in Alberta provides insight into the dynamics of parental 
responsibility. Response patterns, cognitive abilities, academic 
performance, educational aspirations and expectations, values, 
self-control, sexual attitudes and behaviors, delinquency, alienation, 
and alcoholism have all been shown to be related to aspects of parental 
attitudes, behaviors, or social status. Although there are many 
unanswered questions concerning adult influence, research in Alberta 
continues to document the importance of adult responsibility in the 
socialization of its young. The adequate care and nurturance of 
children requires better trained parents, the provision of day care 
facilities with professionally trained staff, or the development of 
substitutionary methods of child-rearing (Larson, 1970; 1971). Family 
life education is clearly one way of improving family life in Alberta. 
Yet the evidence for these kinds of services in the province suggests 
that we have a long way to go. 


Implteattons for Research and Policy 


This study has provided clear evidence in support of further 
family research in Alberta. It is unnecessary, of course, to duplicate 
the numerous studies done in other areas. The emphasis should instead 
be placed on assessing those features of Alberta society which have 
distinctive implications for family life and policy. Accordingly, the 
following recommendations reflect this perspective: 


1. Demographic data provide a basic and often neglected 
source of research. In addition, the data proviie insight into the 
differences between Alberta and other provinces and within Alberta 
itself. Most of the published data remain unanalyzed. Unpublished 
data as well are readily accessible if requested. In consequence, 
funds should be made available for studies utilizing demographic 
resources , whether of a historical or comparative nature. Data from 
the 1971 census will provide a particularly attractive source of 
research. 


2. A number of questions cannot be answered through the 
analysis of aggregate data. Accordingly, given appropriate conditions 
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and guarantees, selected researchers should be permitted access to 
individual demographic data. Record linkage research in the family area 
Should be funded with discretion. 


3. Alberta contains a unique distribution of ethnic groups. 
Considering the evidence of differential family patterns, research 
further exploring the social organization of the family among 
differing ethnic groups of differing socio-economic levels should be 
funded. The essence of kinship regulation, status and deference, 
marriage, parenthood, and socialization patterns remain basically 
unexplored for most levels of Alberta society. In this context, studies 
cannot ignore the significance of mobility, geographical and social, in 
family life. 


4. As revealed in Chart II, page 81, there is little research 
on the substantive social psychological issues in marriage and family 
life in Alberta. In order to avoid undue repetition of research 
elsewhere, it is recommended that research be extensively funded in the 
following areas: (a) studies focusing on the internal family 
characteristics of particular ethnic groups such as Indians, French 
Canadians, Italians; (b) studies of upper middle class and upper class 
family systems; (c) studies of alternative and innovative family forms; 
(d) studies of a longitudinal nature. In the latter case, in particular, 
nearly all family research has been limited to one point in time. Much 
can be learned from the study of families through time. In addition, 
research which emphasizes behavior rather than attitudes of family 
members should be given priority. Replications of research done 
elsewhere should be supported without hesitation if the study represents 
an area of policy or problem priority in Alberta. 


5. Little is known about marriage and family life in Alberta. 
Intelligent legislation cannot presume to speak for the needs of family 
members without the knowledge of the nature and scope of those needs. 
Consequently, informative research should be encouraged to provide 
answers to the kinds of questions raised above. 


6. The province should seriously consider the support of an 
Institute of Family Study in Alberta with several related purposes. 
An institute of this nature might first be responsible for the control 
and allocation of research funds to research projects in the family 
area. Existing distribution centers (e.g., the Mental Health section of 
HRRC) are too broad in scope to meet adequately the needs of family 
research. Should an institute of this nature be funded, it could seek 
additional funds outside the province and likely attract research 
scholars in the family area to the province. A second function of the 
institute might include the training of professional personnel to 
conduct research, to teach at advanced levels in the family area, to 
teach family life education in the schools and community, and to provide 
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marriage and family counseling, Specialists are needed in each of these 
areas now. Training programs must be initiated soon in order to catch 
up with the need. A third function of the institute might include the 
provision of in-service training opportunities for community leaders and 
parents who wish to improve their parental skills. Finally, an 
institute could perform an important service to the province by being 
responsible for the coordination and integration of family services and 
the provision of materials, films, and related resources to persons 
working with families. 


7. Funds should be set aside to provide scholarships to 
students who are specifically interested in training for family 
services, i.e., marriage and family counseling, family life education, 
family social work, and family research. Short of an institute, existing 
departments should be encouraged to develop training programs in these 
areas through the allocation of designated funds. In the interim, 
summer workshops and other emergency training experiences should be 
Supported in the interest of meeting the needs of families in Alberta. 


8. Existing agencies serving families should be encouraged to 
expand their services by obtaining additional well-trained staff which 
will be underwritten by the province. Even so, standards of excellence 
should be increased in the interest of meeting the needs of people rather 
than dealing with marriage and family difficulties at a surface level. 


9. Additional effort must be expended in the coordination and 
integration of family services at all levels. The potential for overlap 
and redundancy remains apparent in the services of agencies within the 
major urban centers. Agencies should be required to collaborate in the 
provision of services in order to sustain continued funding. Standards 
of competence (in both expertise and empathy) should be established for 
agency personnel in order to maintain Provincial support. A coordinating 
committee might be established to exercise these controls over member 
agencies (member, in this case, referring to any agency partially 
supported by public funds). 


10. Finally, agencies like the Human Resources Research 
Council of Alberta might well be asked to play an increasingly important 
role in the supervision and administration of funds to social service 
agencies. The obvious interconnection between research, policy, and 
social service precludes their continued segregation. 
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APPENDIX 
DEFINITION OF CENSUS TERMS 


Household. For census purposes, a household consists of a person or 
group of persons occupying one dwelling. It usually consists 
of a family group, with or without lodgers, employees, etc. 
However, it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, of 
two or more families sharing a dwelling, or of one person 
living alone. Every person is a member of some household, and 
the number of households equals the number of occupied 
dwellings. A dwelling is a structurally separate set of 
living quarters with a private entrance from outside or a 
common hall or stairway inside. Entrance must not be through 
anyone else's living quarters. 


Head of Household. For census purposes, each household must have a 
head. In general, the person chiefly responsible for the 
maintenance of the household is normally considered as "head". 
The household head may or may not be head of a family as well. 
(See below for definition of “head of family". ) 


Type of Household. Households are classified as to whether they 
consist of one family, two or more families, or are non-family 
households, and whether additional persons such as relatives or 
lodgers are present. 


In a one-family household, the family is usually that of the 
household head, but it may be one living as a related, lodging, 
or other type of family with a household head who is a 
non-family person. 


Similarly, in two or more family households, one family may be 
that of the household head, or the household head may be a 
non-family person with whom two or more families are 

residing. 


Non-family households are constituted either of one person 
lviing alone, or of a group of two or more persons not in 
families but living together as a household. 


Average number of persons per household is based on private 
households since collective households are excluded from the 
data in this report. 
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Dwelling. For census purposes, a dwelling is a structurally separate 
set of living quarters, with a private entrance either from 
outside the building or from a common hall or stairway inside. 


Single Detached - this type is commonly called a "single 
house". It contains only one dwelling unit which is 
completely separated on all sides from any other dwelling or 
structure. 


Single Attached - this category includes dwelling units 
separated by a conmon wall extending from ground to roof, as 
in the case of double houses, rows, or a single unit 
adjoining a store or other non-residential structure. 


Apartments and Flats - include all dwellings situated above or 
below another dwelling or non-residential premises in the same 
building. 


Mobile - refers to any dwelling designed for movement and 
actually moveable, such as trailer, railway car, or boat, if 
occupied by persons with no other usual residence at the 
census date. 


Tenure. A dwelling is classified as “owned" (even though mortgaged) if 
it belongs to some member of the household; otherwise, it is 
classified as "rented", whether or not a specified rent is 
paid. 


Family. As defined by the census, may consist either (a) of a husband 
and wife (with or without children who have never married), 
or (b) of a parent, with one or more children who have never 
married. In either case, all persons who constitute a family 
must be living in the same dwelling. The term never married 
is significant in the census family definition. Once a 
child marries, he ceases to be a member of the parents’ family, 
even if he continues to live in the same dwelling. To 
illustrate: a married daughter and son-in-law form a 
separate family, even if sharing the same dwelling with the 
wife's parents. A married daughter by herself (i.e., without 
her husband or children), living with her parents is 
classified as a non-family person. The classification 
persons tn famtltes includes all persons who constitute a 
family in the sense defined above. Unmarried children 
(including own children, adopted children and stepchildren) 
are, regardless of age, members of the family and are 
classified together with parents as persons in families. 
Guardianship children or wards are classified as persons in 
families only if under 21 years of age. 
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Type of Family. Families are classified as to whether they maintain 
their own household, that is whether the head of the family is 
also the head of the household. Those not maintaining their 
own household are classified as to whether the family is 
related to the household head or represents a lodging family. 
The "other" families not maintaining their own household are 
a relatively small number of families, such as those of 
servants or employees. 


Head of Family. For census families where both husband and wife are 
present, the husband rather than the wife is considered to be 
“head". For families consisting of a parent and child (or 
children) of single status, the parent is designated "head", 
regardless of age or dependency. 


Marttal Status. Included in the "married" classification are married 
persons who, at the time of the census, were living apart for 
any reason, including those for whom legal separation 
proceedings may have taken place. 


Husband-Wife Family. The term “husband-wife family" applies to all 
families in which both husband and wife were living together 
at the census date, with or without children. 


Lodger. A lodger is a person not related to the head of the household 
where he resides. Also included as lodgers are wards for 
whom room and board is paid. Employees of the household head 
and persons who share expenses of the head are not included 
as lodgers. 
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